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ROTECTIONISM in history has assumed two contrasted 
and in a measure antagonistic forms. It has been a system 
of local or class commercial privilege designed to secure monopoly 
profits in a narrow field and resulting in an incredible network 
of local tariffs and gild restrictions. It has also been a national 
policy aiming at the establishment of great commercial units. To 
substitute the national or imperial system for the local system 
has been the great work of national growth in modern times. 
In France in the seventeenth century, in the United States in the 
eighteenth and in Germany in the nineteenth, the removal of an 
interior network of tariffs restricting internal commerce enor- 
mously contributed to the increase of national wealth, the develop- 
ment of national spirit and the building up of national power. 
Logically and historically the next step is territorial expansion. 
Colbert’s colonial enterprises were the sequel of his internal 
policy, the acquisition of the Mississippi Valley and the Pacific 
coast followed almost inevitably the establishment of the com- 
mercial unity of the United States, and the restless reaching out 
for colonies by united Germany is but the natural outgrowth of 
the tariff union of two generations ago. 
These movements in the main have been dominated by the 
economic principles known as the Mercantile System. The ideal 
of this system was national power to be developed by a broad- 


minded, far-sighted consistent policy of commercial legislation. 
n : 
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It was the economic counterpart of the old political ideal of 
benevolent despotism, and under such a system of government it 
could certainly be developed more consistently and harmoniously 
than in a representative democracy where clamorous interests 
imperiously hold the stop-watch over the anxious servants of the 


people. 

To be worked advantageously the system requires continuity 
of policy, a knowledge of the past, and some forecast as to 
the future. But a democracy is deficient in these qualities and 
its attempt to act the part chosen by the benevolent despots of 
the eighteenth century will be watched with fear and trembling. 
So far in our history the explicit mandates of the Federal Con- 
stitution have secured a continuity of policy in regard to free 
trade throughout the area of the United States, but the recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court have relaxed this restraint and 
the American democracy is thrown on its own responsibility. 
Will it show this knowledge of the past, this forecast of the 
future and this continuity of policy which are indispensable 
to even passable success in building an empire? 

It is in view of these questions that our Cuban and Philippine 
policies have a painful interest. We boast of our unparalleled 
national generosity in liberating Cuba and dazzled by that 
achievement our eyes seem blinded to its logical consequences. 
Our political interests have imposed upon Cuba a partial depend- 
ency upon the United States. We have severed her connection 
with Spain and demanded a right of veto over any diplomatic 
connection she may aim to secure with any other power. With 
her economic resources and her necessities we are familiar. Under 
these circumstances how will our conduct and policy be regarded 
in the light of history if we do not make commercial concessions 
to her? 

We shall be far less generous than monarchical France, which 
in 1778 gave to the struggling United States special privileges 
of trade with her West India colonies. We shall not even reach 
the moderate level of national generosity that England displayed 
toward her recently revolted colonies in regard to her jeal- 
ously guarded West India trade in the Jay treaty of 1794. To 
boast of delivering Cuba and then do less for her than England 
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was willing to do for us a century ago—a concession which we 
rejected because it seemed so little——would indeed be a humilia- 
tion to our national pride. If we go further back and compare 
the demands of our aggressive protected interests with the 
English colonial system which Americans have been taught for 
a hundred and fifty years to regard as oppressive, it will be 
impossible to find an English colony which ever was by English 
legislation put in a situation so unfavorable for its economic pros- 
perity as Cuba will be, if reciprocity is denied. 

Perhaps the chief count brought against the English navigation 
system is that the Virginians were not allowed to export their 
tobacco except to England. But on the other hand, to protect 
the colony, Parliament prohibited the culture of tobacco in Eng- 
land, at a time when tobacco-growing was relatively as well 
started there as the beet sugar manufacture is here. In fact the 
only territory subject to English jurisdiction whose needs were 
as completely ignored as it seems only too likely that those of 
Cuba will be, was Ireland, and the political consequences of this 
instance of national selfishness may well give us pause. 

Those who are familiar with the Spanish colonial policy, which 
is so fervently denounced by our political leaders, have only too 
much reason to apprehend, that, as circumstances seem to have 
forced our army to imitate General Weyler, domestic interests 
may drive Congress to follow the commercial policy of the Coun- 
cil of the Indies. Under the lead of the protectionism of that 
day, Spain, to secure her own farming and grazing and the 
mining interest of Mexico and Peru from competition, deliber- 
ately repressed the development of the finest grazing and agricul- 
tural area then easily accessible to Europe—the,.La Plata region. 
She even went so far as to compel all the trade ftom what is now 
the metropolis of South America to be limited to what could be 
transported over land across the Andes to Peru, thence to Panama 
and to Spain. Of a similar character with this baleful mani- 
festation of the power of special interests, is the demand of the 
beet sugar interest that having fought a war and expended mil- 
lions ostensibly to help Cuba we shall leave her worse off eco- 
nomically than she was before, neither giving her reciprocity nor 
allowing her to obtain it elsewhere; that we shall refrain from 
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developing there a new market for our manufactures by promot- 
ing her production and prosperity; that we shall forego one of 
the most inviting fields for the investment of American capital 
and refuse her that economic regeneration which has come to our 
own South; that we shall pursue a policy which will plant the 
same seeds of resentment so blindly sowed by England in Ireland 
and thus develop a political animosity that will either prevent 
annexation or make it in the end far more dangerous than it 
would be naturally. 

In taking such a position, the new protectionism deserts the 
standard of national power and expansion, and reverts to the type 
of the local and provincial protectionism which fettered the life of 
Europe in earlier days and which applied on a grand scale made 
the Spanish policy seem decrepit and grotesque. If it should 
win, the new protectionism will blight the future of American 
expansion and make it but a repetition with variations of the 
follies and lost opportunities of Spanish colonial history. We 
shall lay cables, build and subsidize ships, make roads and 
railways and dig canals to promote production and exchange, 
and then by tariffs endeavor to restore in some measure the 
obstructions to the interchange of commodities that have been 
so laboriously removed. 


It is interesting to note that the so-called “Connecticut method” 
of taxing railroads seems to be growing in favor not only among 
economists, but also among those who are frequently supposed to 
be more “practical” in their aims and proposals. This is not 
because the Connecticut method is ideally just, but because it 
succeeds in avoiding many of the legal and economic difficulties 
which beset the taxation of corporations. A recent tax confer- 
ence of Pennsylvania proposed the substitution of the Connecticut 
plan for the plan in force in that State, and the Final Report 
of the Industrial Commission recommends a similar scheme for 
the taxation of all corporations. Connecticut taxes railroads 
on a valuation equal to the market value of the capital stock and 
total indebtedness, and the Commission recommends that “cor- 
porations, public service and other be taxed by State boards, 
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at rates fixed by legislation, upon the value of their franchises 
assessed according to the actual value of their stocks and bonded 
debts, less the value of their real estate assessed locally, and 
that the real estate owned by them be taxed locally as other real 
estate is taxed.” This does not provide for the taxing of the 
floating debt, but the principle is much the same. The two chief 
points of difference are (1) that this basis of taxation is recom- 
mended for all corporations, and (2) that the real estate is taxed 
locally. Objections might easily be raised against both of these 
suggestions. There are at least strong arguments for the opinion 
that the attempt to secure uniform taxation of all corporations 
should be abandoned in favor of special taxes on particular 
classes. 

In any case it is well to recognize what the strong points of 
the Connecticut method are, at least as applied to railroads. 
In the first place it reaches the real value of the property, so far 
as this can be practically determined. Secondly, it is in theory 
a “property tax” and so avoids the legal difficulties of a tax on 
receipts (which arise whenever interstate commerce is taxed), 
and also the difficulties of a tax on “franchise”? (which arise 
from the fact that strictly a state cannot tax the franchise 
of a foreign corporation). The language of the Commission 
specifies a tax on the “value of their franchises,” but the phrase 
is so vaguely used that it is difficult to say just what the Com- 
mission intended to be the theory of the tax. Thirdly, since the 
tax is a tax on the property of the corporation, the tax-paying 
capacity represented by the bonds is reached, and this was the 
chief reason for the Pennsylvania proposal, since in that State 
the “tax on loans” reaches only the resident bondholder. 

The chief disadvantage of the tax lies in the fact that, though 
the value of the bonds is reached, the tax falls on the stockholder 
and is not divided between stockholders and bondholders as it 
should be; nor until this plan becomes general can it be sup- 
posed that any shifting takes place through the interest rate. If, 
as has been suggested, the recent Oregon case of the Savings & 
Loan Association v. Multnomah Co. (169 U. S., 421), is a 
virtual overruling of the Foreign Held Bonds case, a modification 
of the Connecticut method to secure greater justice in this direc- 
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tion may be possible. The recent proposals of Professor Selig- 
man, Professor Walker and others, are very interesting, but 
require a greater change of existing methods, in the way of 
federal action, than is likely to be feasible for a long time. In the 
meantime, something approximating the Connecticut plan seems 
to offer the most practical results. 


Since the opening of the year three important events have 
taken place in the educational world, each one of which would 
hold the attention of the public for a long time to come, were we 
not so surfeited with novelties and surprises that we cannot give 
to current events the attention which they deserve. The year 
began with the announcement of the founding of the Carnegie 
Institution by the gift of ten million dollars for the endowment 
of research. The plan of the Institution is not to create a new 
university which will compete in the same field with the older 
ones, but to aid all scientific research, whether carried on at a 
university or independently. We had hardly recovered from our 
surprise at the munificence and breadth of this gift, when the 
publication of the will of Cecil Rhodes made known his bequest 
of about ten million dollars to be devoted to scholarships, the 
recipients of these scholarships being drawn from the English 
colonies, from the United States, and from Germany, and being 
entitled to pursue their studies at Oxford. Last of all has come 
the meeting of the Conference for Education in the South, at 
Athens, Georgia, together with the announcement of a gift of 
one million dollars by Mr. John Rockefeller to be used, not as an 
endowment, but for any purpose which may seem wise to the 
General Education Board created to administer it. 

These three movements have the one thing in common, that 
they are expected to have an economic as well as an educational 
bearing. Mr. Carnegie’s gift is expected to ultimately, if not 
immediately, aid American captains of industry in their com- 
mand over the means of production and American statesmen in 
their dealings with social problems. Mr. Rhodes’ bequest is 
intended, by creating a fraternal feeling between the different 
members of the Teutonic race, to aid them in their industrial 
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conquest of the world through the utilization of the powers of 
nature. The Conference for Education in the South, while not 
concerning itself exclusively with industrial education, could not 
fail to have that form of training constantly forced upon its 
attention and to be confronted with the fact that the development 
of the economic virtues of industry, skill, and thrift must be the 
basis for the moral and intellectual elevation of the backward 
elements of the South, whether white or black. 

Of these three great designs, that of Cecil Rhodes is the most 
ambitious, we might say dramatic. Perhaps for that very reason 
the means which it adopts to carry out its aims seem singularly 
inadequate. The English universities are by no means unknown 
to American students, and there are plenty of Americans who are 
abundantly able to visit them if they desire. The fact that so 
few students go to England while so many go to Germany, is 
simply due to the fact that they find what they want in the latter 
country and do not find it in the former. The offer of a scholar- 
ship which is restricted, not only to England but to a single one of 
her universities, while it may give to American students the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the social and intellectual life of the most pictures- 
que and attractive of university towns, does not seem adequate to 
draw those who are going to be leaders of thought, while the men 
of action are quite likely to have their influence at home impaired 
rather than strengthened by a long residence abroad. And if 
those who go should chance to be disappointed in what they find, 
or not be received with the consideration which they expect, it is 
quite possible that what was meant to be a bond of sympathy 
may prove to be a source of irritation. The success of the plan 
must, in short, depend to a large extent upon its effect on Oxford 
itself and upon the spirit in which that university discharges its 
share of the trust. 

The Carnegie Institution is in some respects even broader than 
the Rhodes scholarships, for it does not confine its benefaction 
to one university, or to one race of people. Even research in 
foreign countries may enjoy the support of its funds, and in the 
short time which has elapsed since its incorporation, January 4th, 
under the energetic and tactful guidance of Dr. Gilman, many 
promising lines of research have already been blocked out. 
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In the case of the Conference for Education in the South, while 
the field is less ambitious, the means are more direct and have 
been tested by experience. The Conference recently held is the 
fifth of the series. The effect of the previous meetings and of 
the agitation which they have inspired are already visible. 
Several of the governors of southern states as well as superin- 
tendents of education and other officials, have declared themselves 
emphatically in favor of universal education for the blacks as well 
as for the whites. The novel and liberal contribution to the cause 
made by Mr. Ogden, the President of the Conference, in the 
shape of an excursion through the southern states, has already 
shown its results. It is impossible for people from the North 
and from the South to meet as they did on his special train, to 
visit together the class-rooms and workshops of schools and uni- 
versities, to discuss educational problems in formal and informal 
meetings, without better understanding and appreciating each 
other. The movement thus acquires more than an educational 
importance. It contributes powerfully towards the political unity 
of the nation and aids in the economic regeneration of the South. 





THE ECONOMIC CRISIS IN GERMANY. 
I. 


OST of the states of Europe are suffering at the present 

time under an unusually severe crisis, Russia and France, 
Switzerland and Austria, as well as the German Empire. It 
is a fact that the crisis in Austria-Hungary and in Russia is more 
severe than in the German Empire; nevertheless the interest in 
the severe depression of German industry is much greater than 
in the economic decline in other countries. This is explained 
by the greater importance to the world’s commerce of Germany’s 
industry, trade and navigation. Germany has become today, 
together with Great Britain and the United States, one of the 
great powers in the world’s market, in which her position is far 
more important than that of the other states of the European con- 
tinent. It is not only this fact, however, which makes the 
present situation in Germany so much more interesting to the 
general public, but above all the extraordinarily rapid develop- 
ment of Germany’s productive capacity in the five years immedi- 
ately preceding the crisis. Even if, in comparison with the 
fabulous development of industry and the great capital con- 
centration in the United States, the development in the Ger- 
man Empire does not seem so extraordinary, yet, compared with 
the slower development of the states of Continental Europe and 
with the stationary condition of industry in the United Kingdom, 
Germany’s importance as a powerful industrial and commercial 
state seems especially great. The history of Germany’s develop- 
ment as a great industrial power is comparatively recent. The 
quickest development indeed has gone on in the years since 1895. 
Immediately before the outbreak of the present crisis Germany 
displayed to an astounded world her extraordinary position in 
the field of productive labor at the Paris Exposition of 1900. 
An observing reporter at that time made the following statement, 
although moved perhaps by patriotic feeling to exaggerate Ger- 
man achievements, and to minimize the competition of England 
and the United States, which countries did not take so important 
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an interest in the Paris Exposition: “In Paris our locomotives 
and automobiles, our steam boilers and our machinery for the 
production of power and electricity, and for wood and metal 
working, surpass the competition of the English and Americans. 
Our chemical industry makes an exhibition which no other land 
can rival. The department for shipbuilding and navigation dis- 
plays the extraordinary position of these two branches of German 
economic activity, and the same may be said of the departments 
for the production of works of art, of furniture, of silverware 
and bronzes, and in connection with these, of ceramics, of toys 
and illustrations. Not less imposing is the exhibition of optical 
instruments and scientific apparatus.” 

Even if one takes this judgment as colored, it still remains 
undoubtedly true that Germany at the Paris Exhibition proved 
herself an industrial power of the first order. How greatly 
different was this exhibition of industrial capacity from the 
wretched showing made at the London World Exposition of 
1851. A tremendous revolution has taken place in German 
industry since that time. A great number of large cities and 
metropolitan cities have arisen, and the population has undergone 
a process of great shifting and rearrangement. Well known as 
these facts are, it is nevertheless impossible to give a statistical 
proof of this development on the basis of early figures. So far 
as statistics are concerned, we can make comparison only between 
the conditions of German productivity in the years 1882 and 
1895, in which years admirable occupation and industrial cen- 
suses were taken in the German Empire. But although this 
comparison is unsatisfactory to show Germany’s industrial devel- 
opment completely, it fully suffices to prove one important devel- 
opment, viz.: that the German Empire has passed from the ranks 
of the agricultural states into the ranks of the industrial and 
commercial states. Almost the entire surplus of a rapidly 
increasing population has gone into industry, trade and trans- 
portation, while the number of the agricultural population has 
remained practically stationary. From 1882 to 1895 the total 
population engaged in gainful occupations increased by three 
million one hundred thousand, that is, by 17.8 per cent. Of this 
great increase the number accredited to agriculture represents an 
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increase of only 0.7 per cent, while in manufactures, mining and 
the building trades the increase is 29.5 per cent.; in trade and 
transportation 48.9 per cent. 

To make a different comparison, in the year 1882, 43.38 per 
cent. of the population was engaged chiefly in agriculture and 
forestry, in 1895 only 36.19 per cent. The agricultural popu- 
lation increased only from 8.24 million to 8.29 million; on the 
other hand, the population engaged in industry, mining and the 
building trades increased from 6.40 million (33.69 per cent.) 
to 8.28 million (36.14 per cent.). Still more rapid was the 
increase of the population engaged in trade and transportation 
from 1.57 million (8.27 per cent.) to 2.34 million (10.21 per 
cent.). Since the year 1895 the increase in industrial population 
and the decrease in agricultural population have both continued 
in a marked degree. Even though we cannot establish this on 
the basis of a new census of occupations, it is nevertheless 
proved by the increased population of the great cities and of the 
industrial and mining districts, and by the increasing complaint 
of the landholders over the lack of labor and the increasing 
employment of foreign tramp labor in German agriculture, to 
take the place of the population drawn into the great cities; a 
movement which represents a continuous change of occupation 
on the part of large classes of the population formerly engaged 
in agriculture and now going over into industrial pursuits. 

In the same way the rapid transition to the position of an 
industrial state is shown by the increase in the steam power 
employed in industry. The great number of electrical works 
which have been established since the year 1895, the great use 
of gas, petroleum, naphtha and other motor engines illustrate 
the same fact. From the 14th of June, 1895, to the 1st of April, 
1899, the number of motors in Prussia increased by one-third, 
and their average capacity by one-sixth. Similarly during this 
period the number of fixed engines in Prussia increased in the 
ratio of 23 to 31, the number of movable steam engines in the 
ratio of 15 to 20.1, the number of marine engines in the relation 
of 255 to 323. Total power employed in industry was estimated 
for all Germany in 1895 at 3.4 million horse power, and at the 
time of the Paris Exposition at five million horse power. A 
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similar growth has taken place in the use of machinery. To 
take only a few examples: from 1875 to 1895 the metal cutting 
machines increased 647 per cent.; wood-cutting and planing 
machinery 432 per cent.; grist-mill machinery 357 per cent.; 
pug-mills 343 per cent.; saw-mill machinery 232 per cent.; 
printing presses 228 per cent. 

The greatest advance has come in the growth of industry on 
a large scale, especially (next to mining, in which it had already 
appeared earlier), in the chemical, textile and machine industries, 
and in the paper industry. Establishments have grown constantly 
larger and factories with more than a thousand laborers are no 
longer exceptions. In fact, establishments with more than ten 
thousand laborers are no longer isolated instances. 

Such an extraordinary development of the productive powers 
of the German Empire, however, has been possible only under a 
favorable commercial policy which encouraged a rapidly increas- 
ing export. In the United States of America, with a population 
hitherto dependent on heavy imports and creating a great demand 
for manufactured products, an industrial development was possi- 
ble which should confine itself for many years to the satisfaction 
of the needs of the domestic market alone, but in Germany the 
industrial development of all available powers and resources was 
possible only through the export of commodities on a large scale. 
The consumption power of the German people, in the short time 
of the remarkable development of the German Empire to an 
industrial state of the first order, could not keep pace with the 
rapidly increasing supply of commodities. Consequently we find 
a close connection between the position of Germany as a great 
industrial power and the policy of commercial treaties which 
Germany has followed since the retirement of Bismarck. Ger- 
man trade has been able to steadily conquer new markets for 
German industry; everywhere the German merchant has 
appeared as the pioneer of German industry; and ever louder 
have become the complaints of other peoples, even of the English, 
of the increasing intensity of German competition. The aston- 
ishing expansion of German exports, before the outbreak of the 
present crisis, is shown by a comparison of the exports of 1898 
and 1899. In the former year, exclusive of the precious metals, 
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the exports amounted to 3,757,000,000 marks; in the following 
year to 4,207,000,000 marks. But even this huge export was not 
sufficient to exhaust the warehouses of Germany. The increase 
of production surpassed the exports, and could not be balanced 
by an increased home consumption. 

The employment of German labor during this period of pros- 
perity increased rapidly. Although we have accurate statistics 
for only a few branches of production, we learn from the reports 
of factory inspectors that German industry had to contend con- 
stantly with a severe labor famine, and this despite the large 
number who went over into industry from agriculture, and des- 
pite the marked immigration of skilled and unskilled labor from 
Austria-Hungary, Switzerland and Denmark. The statistics of 
employment bureaus show that the supply of labor remained 
regularly behind, and frequently far behind, the demand. From 
1895 to 1899 the number of men employed in charcoal burning 
increased from 27,476 to 44,745; in iron mining from 33,556 
to 40,917. In the German shipbuilding trade there were 
employed in 1895 20,104 laborers, in 1900 more than double this 
number, 40,808. On the other hand, German emigration, which 
is of vast importance, not only for our own country but also 
for the countries to which the emigrant stream flows, has been 
materially reduced during the era of prosperity. 

Emigrants in thousands. Emigrants per 100,000. 
486 
445 
241 
231 
46 
41 
44 


The explanation of these facts is found naturally in the devel- 
opment of industry which has given the German laborer a chance 
to earn his bread in his own country. While the emigration 
out of the country in proportion to the increase of population 
was insignificant, the social migration within the country, and 
the shifting of population within our own borders, was most 
important, especially the absorption of the whole increase in 
population by the large cities and industrial districts, accompa- 
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nied by a relative, and sometimes absolute, decrease in the agri- 
cultural districts. From the single province of Posen migrated 
in the year 1899, 44,323 workmen, whose places were taken by 
15,912 immigrants from foreign countries; about two-thirds 
from Russia and one-third from Austria-Hungary. The 
“western movement” has been as marked a feature in the German 
Empire in the last ten years as formerly in the United States of 
America. This movement has been due to the certainty of 
steady employment, even in the winter season, the high wages 
paid to urban laborers compared with the wages in agriculture, 
and the steady, if slow, increase of urban wages, the development 
of the transportation system, and, not least important, the mobili- 
zation of the population through the general military duty which 
has brought the country youth into the city and taught them new 
needs. These factors increase more and more the desire of the 
rural population to escape the unfavorable labor conditions under 
which they work throughout the year, and to shake off their com- 
plete dependence upon the agricultural employer, and the monot- 
ony of country life; to secure in the cities continuous employ- 
ment, restricted labor time, the right of coalition and various 
comforts which were not to be had in the agricultural district, 
where the labor contract is still determined by patriarchal and 
feudal tradition. 

We get a further measure of this period of prosperity in the 
condition of the trade unions of the Empire, which have rapidly 
increased both in number of members and in activity. On this 
point we have the following statistics: The number of modern 
trade unions in Germany, that is, labor organizations united in 
the general Trade Union Commission, the leaders of which 
belong to the Social Democratic party, had, in 1895, 255,922 
members, in 1899 580,473, and in 1900 680,427. That is, the 
number of members has increased by 165 per cent. since the year 
1895, and by 17.23 per cent. since 1899. Out of 58 trade unions, 
54 showed an increase from 1899 to 1900, only four a decrease. 
If we look at the relations of these trade unions in certain other 
lights we discover that the expenditure for strikes increased from 
881,738 marks in 1897 to 2,121,918 marks in 1899, and to 
2,625,642 marks in 1900. 
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The increased contributions of the individual unions are shown 
as follows in per capita contributions per week: 

1895 1900 5 1900 

Building Trades....10pf. 15 pf. Woodworkers - @5pf. 
Coopers 14 Confectioners 30 
Brewers 30 Lithographers .... .20 40 
Bookbinders 35 Metalworkers 30 
Roofers 20 Millers 20 


Moulders 30 Smiths 25 
Glaziers 25 Upholsterers 25 
Dockers 18 Textileworkers 20 


These figures show the growth of only one class of unions, 
though other classes have also shown an increase. Besides the 
central organizations there are local unions, in which, however, 
the advance has not been material, and which are not of great 
importance in any case. Their total membership in 1899 was 
only 15,946. The Hirsch Duncker unions have made greater 
progress, the members increasing from 86,777 in 1899 to 91,661 
in 1900. The most noteworthy advance has been that of the 
Christian unions, which, before the era of prosperity, were unim- 
portant, and existed in only a few trades. The membership of 
these unions reached 159,770, an increase of 47,610 over the 
previous year. Besides the unions above mentioned there are 
various other independent organizations. Taking all unions 
together, we get a total membership of 995,435 in Igoo, an 
increase of 131,085, or 15.16 per cent. in one year. 

These figures show that the decided increase of trade unions 
which continued from year to year during the whole period of 
prosperity showed no abatement in 1900, the year in which the 
boom reached its highest point, but in which also the crisis began; 
an indication of the fact that up to 1900 the fear of disaster had 
become by no means universal. Indeed, to the middle of that 
year many industries continued unabated the great strain of pro- 
duction, and in many districts there was no sign of crisis at all. 
Where these signs did appear they were looked upon as local 
disturbances which would soon pass by. 

The development during these few years of prosperity is fur- 
ther shown by the statistics of strikes. In 1892 there were only 
73 strikes; in 1896, 483; in 1898, 985; in 1899, 976; in Ig00, 
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however, only 852. The number of laborers affected increased 
from 3,022 in 1892 to 63,119 in 1897; to 100,779 in 1899, and 
to 115,711 in 1900; the duration of strikes from 507 weeks in 
1892 to 4,848 weeks in 1898, and fell to 3,284 in 1900. The 
strike contributions increased from 84,638 marks in 1892 to 
2,936,030 marks in 1900. This remarkable expansion of labor 
organizations, which was but a natural result of the changed 
conditions in the labor market, was, however, far surpassed in 
importance by the increased organization among employers. 
Every possible form of employers’ association appeared, Kartells, 
price agreements, associations for common defence against the 
demands of the workmen, associations of wholesale merchants, 
of retail merchants, etc., etc. Unfortunately no statistics of such 
associations can be secured. It may be stated, however, without 
fear of contradiction, that the proportional relation of the organ- 
ized to the unorganized in the case of employers was decidedly 
more favorable than in the case of the laborers, despite the great 
increase in labor organization shown above. The greater the 
industries the more powerful became the organizations, the closer 
their union, and the more difficult any opposition on the part of 
the labor organizations. Here again we notice a marked 
strengthening of capitalism during the prosperity era. The 
extraordinarily favorable conditions of trade made it unneces- 
sary for the employers to engage in a bitter competitive contest, 
and the continuous demand for products, which it was impossible 
to supply even when all worked at full capacity, brought about 
a friendly relationship among the leaders of industry, which 
aimed to regulate prices, to shut out competition and, not least 
important, to establish common binding conditions regarding the 
labor contract, to oppose the demand of the laborers in common, 
and by mutual insurance to free themselves from great losses 
from strikes and to throw the risk of such labor movements upon 
the whole group of members. 

Against such organization on the part of the employers, which 
was worked out to the minutest detail, even the strongest labor 
unions were powerless. The advantages which the laborers 
drew from these prosperous times cannot be compared with the 
profits of the employers. Little result came from the effort to 
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shorten the labor time, though a demand in this direction has 
been put to the front in the program of the German labor unions. 
Especially in the metal industry and in allied trades, the employ- 
ers were able to hold fast to the ten-hour day despite all the 
attacks of the unions even at the time of the greatest business 
pressure. In fact, this very pressure required an extension of 
the labor time through much over-time and night labor. This, 
of course, meant increased wages for labor; but, even apart from 
extra hours, wages were commonly advanced, especially for 
unskilled labor, the scarcity of which was especially felt. In certain 
trades, especially in the building trade, the laborers were able to 
fix a large number of wage schedules, on the principle of a com- 
mon scale, through collective bargaining, and to keep this advan- 
tage even into the period of depression. But in other industries, 
especially those in which the expansive movement was most 
noticeable, all efforts at securing common wage scales were futile, 
especially in the metal industry, in which are found the strongest 
labor unions in the German Empire. Medium industries and 
small industries, of which a large number are still found in the 
building trades and the wood-working trades, were in a weaker 
position to oppose the demands of the unions during this period. 
All the more noticeable was the effective opposition in the large 
industries, in which the employers, despite the rush of orders, 
were able to withstand a!l demands for dealings with the labor 
union, and, in many cases, to ignore their existence altogether. 
Despite the otherwise modern organization of these industries, 
in their relations to their workmen, throughout the whole boom 
period, they held strictly to the patriarchal idea of being “mas- 
ter in one’s own house.” 

If we now attempt to give a brief picture of German develop- 
ment for a longer period than that covered by the above com- 
parisons, we get the following figures, which are truly astounding 
from the point of view of European standards: From 1872 to 
1900 the population of the German Empire increased from 41.4 
million to 56.4 million; exports of commodities more than 
doubled, increasing from 2,321 to 4,753 million marks. Still 
greater was the extension of the railroad system, from 22,596 
to 48,989 kilometers. All these figures of growth are, however, 
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thrown into the shade by the following: The net earnings of 
the railroads increased four-fold, that is, from 298 to 1,200 mil- 
lion marks, and the volume of shipping increased more than 
five-fold, from 344,586 registered tons in 1872 to 1,969,238 
registered tons in 1900. The value of all property in Germany, 
real and personal, in the year 1900 was estimated at 201 billion 
marks, so that in this regard Germany stands next to England 
(with her 290 billion marks) and France (with her 245 billion 
marks) and has every prospect of passing France soon and Eng- 
land within a predictable future. The increased production of 
raw materials has been equally marked. From 1872 to 1900 
the production of coal increased from 33 million tons (of the 
value of 297 million marks) to 109 million tons (of the value 
of 966 million marks). The pig iron produced in the year 1872 
amounted to 1,988,000 tons (of the value of 222 million marks), 
in 1900 to 8,500,000 tons (of the value of 550 million marks). 

The importance of such a development for the business of the 
stock exchange is shown by the fact that the stocks and bonds 
of German industrial companies alone, listed on German 
exchanges, amounted in the year 1897 to 356, 1898 to 511, 1899 
to 600 and 1900 to 670 million marks. In all these four years 
domestic securities of all kinds listed on the exchanges amounted 
to 11,018 million marks, an average of 2,750 million marks 
annually. If the amount of premium above par were also 
reckoned, the yearly emissions would amount to about four 
billion, that is, to the amount of the war indemnity paid by 
France in 1871. 

This is the picture of the period of prosperity of the German 
Empire, an era, however, which was destined to come to an end, 


and to be followed by a severe panic. 


II. 


The crisis came, and, as has been the case with most crises 
of the past, it came unexpectedly. The few men who prophe- 
sied a reaction during the period of brilliant trade prospects were 
laughed at and derided. Even socialists, hypnotized by the 
brilliant results of an unexpected expansion of industry and trade, 
began to believe in an unbroken continuance of good times. 
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This boom in all lines (the only exception was in the textile 
trade) inevitably inaugurated an era of high speculation, and 
it was the overconfidence during prosperity that caused the 
extreme reaction in public feeling as soon as the crisis began. 

Opinions are still at sea regarding the causes which gave the 
first impetus to the reaction. Julius Steinberg in his essay, “The 
Economic Crisis of 1901,” finds the cause in the news that came 
from America, that a number of large iron plants had been 
suddenly closed because a condition of overproduction in the 
iron and steel market was threatened, and in the fear that a 
flooding of the European market with American products would 
result. This idea does not appear of sufficient importance to 
explain the facts, since the greater part of German industry 
found itself, at the moment just preceding the outbreak of the 
crisis, threatened by a coal and iron famine such as had never 
been known before, and in constant fear that raw materials would 
not be forthcoming in sufficient quantities to supply the manu- 
facturers in the immediate future. So much was this the case 
that a generous supply of the market with these products from 
America would have been accepted with general satisfaction. 
In fact the import of American coal into Mannheim in the winter 
of 1899-1900 was actually welcomed. 

The cause of the crisis lay undoubtedly in extreme overpro- 
duction which had continued for a long time without its signifi- 
cance having been discovered by anyone. Enormous quantities 
of commodities had been accumulated, numberless new industrial 
undertakings had come into being, or were about to be started, 
and everyone was counting on further development of production 
by leaps and bounds. But a feeling of uncertainty, which should 
pass into a crisis, was bound to arise the moment certain un- 
healthy conditions of German economic life, which had been 
covered up during the period of prosperity, made their appearance. 
The conditions which did arouse this widespread feeling in Ger- 
man capitalistic circles, lay far from the industrial market itself. 
Great losses suddenly appeared in the field of mortgage invest- 
ments, whose securities had been accepted by the public as, 
next to government bonds, the safest form of investment, and 
the freest from speculation. These developments caused a panic 
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among the investing public. This feeling of panic began, 
according to my view, at the time when the authorities found 
themselves forced to arrest two directors of the Pomeranian 
Mortgage Bank (Pommersche Hypothekenbank), who occupied 
the highest social position. This became necessary when the 
failures in the Mecklenburg-Strelitz Mortgage Bank and in 
other similar undertakings became known. It is true that the 
independent press had for a long time pointed out the mal-ad- 
ministration in the Prussian Hypotheken-Aktienbank and in a 
number of other mortgage banks. Especially deserving of praise 
was the Frankfort Gazette, which attempted to draw the atten- 
tion of the public to a number of severe failures, without, how- 
ever, receiving a hearing for its warnings. The extraordinary 
result of the action of the authorities against the leaders of 
certain mortgage banks, is explained only by the facts that at 
the end of 1900, 624 billion marks of mortgage debentures were 
in circulation, and that within ten years the amount invested in 
such debentures had increased by three billion marks. The great 
majority of the small and middie-class capitalists, who wished 
to invest their money in safe securities, had put it into mortgage 
debentures of this kind. The greatest confidence had been placed 
in them and now for the first time the eyes of the public were 
open to the fact that great losses could also ensue from such 
investments. The five principal offending banks had, at the end 
of 1900, 692,670,950 marks of mortgage debentures in circula- 
tion. Everyone had invested in them, from the smallest capi- 
talist to the German Empress. The public and pretentious piety 
of the directors of the Prussian Mortgage Stock Bank, who were 
later placed under arrest, had induced even church building asso- 
ciations to place their money in these debentures. 

Just as the ignorant investor of all classes, so long as his con- 
fidence was unshaken, trusted purely to the stock exchange prices 
and paid no attention to actual conditions behind them, so now, 
with the discovery of these swindling transactions, his suspicion 
was driven to the opposite extreme. Now every security dealt 
in on the exchange, outside of government bonds, was looked 
upon as fictitious in value and to be disposed of as quickly as 
possible. This was especially so because no class of security 
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dealt in on the exchange had been in such demand from legiti- 
mate investors as these very mortgage bank issues. 

Possibly this feeling of suspicion might still have been allayed 
had it not been that, like a bolt from the clear sky, came the failure 
of the Leipsiger Bank, one of the oldest and most respected 
banks in the German Empire, formerly a bank of issue. This 
bank was obliged to suspend payment, and it soon developed that 
the stockholders would lose the last penny of their capital, and 
that even the creditors could not escape without great loss. The 
Leipsic Bank, whose stock was selling on the 24th of June, Igor, 
at 40 per cent. above par, had loaned to the Cassel Trebertrock- 
ungsaktiengesellschaft, a swindling undertaking unparalleled 
since the time of John Law, 84 million marks, and had loaned 
this amount, for the most part, at a time when the company had 
used up its whole capital and was still paying fraudulent divi- 
dends of 50 per cent. The failure of the Leipsic Bank was 
preceded by the failure of the Dresdener Kreditanstalt, which, 
with a share capital of 20 million marks, had loaned a single 
industrial company, The Dresden Electrical Company, 9 million 
marks. It was evident from these transactions, which aston- 
ished the business world, that the bank inspectors were in no 
wise exercising a control adequate for the protection of stock- 
holder and creditors. The public, naturally frightened in the 
extreme by the failure of such companies as these, drew the 
general conclusion that its capital invested in other banks was 
as unsafe as it had been in the Leipsic Bank. Everywhere 
notice of withdrawal was given, deposits were everywhere drawn 
out, and the banks, from institutions of the largest capital, like 
the Dresden Bank, down to the smallest codperative bank, had 
to face the general misgiving and sometimes even a run on the 
reserve. The natural result was a decided fall in prices, a great 
contraction of credit and great difficulty in securing new loans. 

Never before had the untold importance of the modern bank- 
ing system for the development of our great industries been so 
startlingly revealed. A large number of banks, which had been 
founded for entirely different purposes, had become concerned 
in the promotion and formation of companies. In the vaults 
of every bank lay great quantities of industrial securities, and 
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the amalgamation of the interests of the great banks with the 
great industrial establishments now became plain to the outsider 
as never before. Evidently then, the moment these banks found 
themselves in difficulty, the industrial companies with which they 
were connected became seriously threatened. Long before this, 
however, the general pessimistic feeling had worked disastrously 
upon the position of German industry. Everywhere orders were 
withdrawn, no new orders were given, production was restricted, 
laborers in large numbers were discharged, and industrial con- 
cerns which had been accustomed to have constant credit at their 
disposal found now great difficulty in securing money even at 
the most unfavorable terms. Where formerly credit was easily 
extended at the time of the maturity of loans, now debtors were 
held to a strict payment at the earliest possible moment. 

The great uncertainty in the iron and coal market, to which 
reference has already been made, had led to long-time contracts 
for coal, iron and other raw material of the metal market. Coal 
and iron had become in recent years great objects for speculation. 
This now led to disaster because of the restriction of industry. 
Enormous quantities of coal and iron, which could no longer be 
utilized, were accumulated, while no deduction from the high 
contract prices could be secured, and prompt fulfillment of con- 
tracts at maturity was insisted upon. These conditions resulted 
in most unfavorable business settlements. Undertakings which 
had been accustomed to pay dividends of ten, fifteen, and even 
more per cent. were obliged to pass their dividends altogether, 
even world-renowned establishments, whose solidity no one 
had doubted, such as the Electrical Company, formerly Schuckert 
& Co. The enormous expansion of the electrical industry had 
led to the most unhealthy conditions; some undertakings became 
entirely bankrupt, others lost greatly in standing, and the 
exchange prices of all electrical stocks fell heavily. 

If the public in the time of prosperity had been credulous 
beyond all measure, and had driven market prices far above any 
justifiable point, it now went to the other extreme. Prices on 
the stock exchange went far below their true values. The 
financial editor of the National Zeitung in Berlin, recognized as 
an expert judge in such matters, estimated in September, 1901, 
that the loss from the fall of prices of industrial shares on the 
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Berlin Exchange aggregated 1,500 million marks, and the loss 
in bank stock on the same exchange 500 million marks. This 
estimate, of course, cannot be accepted as representing actual 
losses, since all the securities in private hands had not been 
bought at the highest price, nor will they be sold at the lowest. 
Nevertheless one can get from the course of prices on the 
exchange a fair measure of the actual value of the securities 
dealt in. Even if, as a matter of course, many of the industrial 
securities, and even more of the other classes of securities dealt 
in on the exchange, recover some part of their price—although 
few will ever reach the highest figures—still many of them will 
suffer a considerable permanent loss. As illustrations of the 
stock exchange situation the following figures are given: 


Highest Price Lowest Price 
1900. 190I. 


Mortgages of the Deutsche Grundschuldbank . 37.50 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz Bank, Mortgage Debentures, 
(Hypothekenpfandbriefe) 3. 49.60 
Pommeranian Mortgage Bank, Mortgage Deben- 
71.30 


Pommeranian Mortgage Bank, Shares ............ 139.60 6.00 

Deutsche Grundschuldbank, Shares ; 2.50 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz Bank, Shares " 5.20 

Mitteldeutsche Bodencreditbank, Shares ‘ 69.75 

These figures show how, in addition to the complete disappear- 
ance of the shares of the swindling companies from the field of 
legitimate values, all other mortgage-secured issues experienced 
a fall, even those the safe character of which no one familiar 
with the facts could question. The same situation existed 
regarding all securities except government obligations of one 
kind or another. 

For example, note the following figures for street car com- 
panies : 


Highest Price Lowest Price 
1900. 1901. 


Deutsche Kleinbahngesellschaft 13.60 
Allgemeine Lokal- u. Strassenbahngesellschaft 183.25 137.25 
Grosse Berliner Strassenbahn 186.00 
Berliner Elektrische Strassenbahnen (Exceptional) .159.10 159.70 
Still more marked was the fall in bank shares, not only in the 
case of the banks which had been parties to the widespread mis- 
management in these lines, but also in the case of the soundest 


institutions. Of the first-class: 
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Highest Price 
1900. 


Leipziger Bank 

Breslauer Diskontobank 
Nationalbank fiir Deutschland 
Rheinische Bank 
Westdeutsche Bank 


Of the second class: 


Diskontogesellschaft 
Deutsche Bank 

Dresdener Bank 

Berliner Handelsgesellschaft 
Berliner Kassenverein 


The same is true of breweries: 


Berliner Weissbierbrauerei Bolle 
Béhmisches Brauhaus Berlin 

Victoria Brauerei Berlin 

Victoria Brauerei Bochum 

Jsenbeck & Cie. Hamm in Westphalen 
Oppelner Brauerei 


[May 
Lowest Price 
1901. 
1.00 
69.00 
95-75 


31.25 
83.50 


Lowest Price 
1901. 
168.50 
187.25 
99.50 
128.40 
137.00 


Lowest Price 
1901. 
60.00 
190.10 
70.00 
116.00 
62.00 
30.00 


As examples of other manufacturing companies, we may note 
simply the following, taken alphabetically, to avoid any idea of 


their being chosen because of extreme declines: 
Highest Price 
1900. 


Aktiengesellschaft fiir Montan-Industrie Berlin... 128.00 
Alsen’sche Portland-Zement-Fabrik Hamburg... 306.00 
Annaburger Steingut A.-G 

Archimedes A.-G. fiir Stahlindustrie 

Arenberger Bergbau 

Baltische Elektrizitats-Gesellschaft Kiel 

Bank fiir Bergbau und Industrie 

Baroper Walzwerke 

Baugesellschaf Moabit 

OE eee ee ee ee re 1,000.00 
J. P. Bemberg Baumwollindustrie 

Berliner Holzcomptoir 

Berliner Lagerhof 

Bliesenbach Bergwerks A.-G 

Bochumer Bergwerke 

Bésperde Neuwalzwerke 

Breest & Cie. Eisenkonstruktionen 

Breslauer Rhederei Vereinigter Schiffer 

Busch, Wagenbauanstalt 


Lowest Price 
1901. 


36.00 
167.00 
56.50 
142.00 
462.00 
38.00 
22.50 
67.75 
590.00 
575.00 
49-75 
54.00 
23.00 
48.0c 
11.50 
68.00 
60.00 
2.50 
12.00 
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Let us finally consider the following figures for electrical com- 
panies, since here the rapid advance during the boom period was 
most marked : 


Highest Price Lowest Price 
1900. 


Electra A.-G. Dresden ; 45.00 
Elektrizitatswerke Kummer Dresden ’ 1.00 
Elektrische Licht und Kraft-Anlagen Berlin ’ 94.00 
Elektrizitétswerke Liegnitz 29.00 
Lahmeyer Elektrizitaéts-Gesellschaft Frankfurt a.M. 173.25 101.00 
Schuckert, Elektrizitiits A.-G. ..............0c cee 240.60 87.50 
Siemens & Halske ’ 140.00 
Allgem. Elektrizitaétsgesellschaft ‘ 169.00 
Union-Elektrizitatsgesellschaft . 104.00 


While with few exceptions all bank securities, industrial securi- 
ties, and even mortgage debentures fell in price, we find on the 
contrary a rising market for securities of any kind which carried 
government guaranty. The investing public changed the nature 
of its investments. In the place of the risky industrial and bank 
securities, promising high dividends, which had become the most 
important speculative securities, and out of which it was hoped 
to make not only high interest but also large speculative profits, 
the public began to put its money into government bonds. 
All loans issued by any of the European states during the time 
of the crisis were largely over-subscribed, the Russian loan 
a hundred fold, although the condition of Russian finances 
and Russian political prospects was far from justifying this 
extraordinary confidence on the part of the German exchanges. 
Below figures are given of comparative prices of government 
obligations and similar issues: 

Highest Price Lowest Price 

Imperial Loan , 92.75 
Prussian Consols é 92.75 

91.75 
Berlin Municipal Loan . 92.00 
Halle Municipal Loan ; 99.50 
Munich Municipal Loan . 99.75 
Italian Gold Bonds ’ 91.70 
Swiss Federal Loan . 101.00 


Spanish Foreign Loan , 65.80 
Turkish Cons. Loan of 1890... 81.90 
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The banks naturally, and also the industrial companies with 
less justification, were holding many millions of speculative 
securities, the highest and lowest values of which have been 
given above. Reserves of every kind had been invested in such 
property. These holdings were undoubtedly partly for specula- 
tive purposes, but were above all designed to furnish control of, 
or influence over, competing undertakings, or undertakings which 
acted as purchasers of the manufactured products or as sellers 
of raw material. Finally the shares of many so called “daughter 
companies” were in the possession of these industrial companies. 
Some had gone even farther. A large number of industrial con- 
cerns, especially in the electrical industry, had founded banks of 
their own, so that these latter might promote and organize parts 
of their own undertakings as separate stock companies. In this 
way came about, on the one hand, an inextricable complication 
of interests among the most diverse stock companies; on the 
other hand, the accumulation in the vaults of the industrial com- 
panies of the most diverse forms of titles, a condition which did 
not correspond at all to their real nature and which was in direct 
opposition to a safe investment of surpluses. 

Inevitably this participation of industrial companies in specu- 
lative undertakings, and the absorption of large sums in such 
securities, led to severe difficulties as soon as dividends were 
passed, and to the most unfavorable balance sheets as soon as the 
fall in prices was taken into account. The breakdown of the 
Leipsic Bank not only caused the complete bankruptcy of the 
Treberaktiengesellschaft, but also the passing of dividends by the 
Schuckert Company. The capitalist, now thoroughly frightened, 
looked on everything as unsafe which did not bear an official 
stamp or which had the least relation to a bank enterprise. He 
unloaded all such securities, withdrew his savings-bank deposits, 
and even lost his faith in the codperative associations in which 
he had put aside his savings for a rainy day. Consequently he 
withheld large disposable means from the market, and, what was 
more important, he forced all money-lending institutions to the 
greatest care. These now estimated risks higher than formerly 
and made every effort to prevent any increase in the distrust of 
the investing public. Credit became more restricted than ever, 
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while the demand for loans to carry through former contracts 
did not diminish. On the one hand great sums of money accu- 
mulated in the large banks seeking investments, while, on the 
other hand, the extreme care of the banks made the investment 
of this money difficult. On the one hand a very low discount 
rate; on the other hand the greatest difficulty in getting money 
at all. 

So far we have confined ourselves to describing the phenomena 
of the crisis in Germany. It is necessary, however, to add a 
word regarding the reaction of the depression in other countries 
upon German industry. In Russia, in Austria-Hungary, in 
Switzerland, that is, in the countries which were the best cus- 
tomers of German industry, the crisis had been felt with even 
greater force than in Germany itself. Orders which formerly 
had been regular and pressing, now failed altogether, and the 
expectation of a further contraction of exports caused great con- 
cern, especially as German industry so largely depended on the 
export trade. And in this fact lies the chief obstacle to antici- 
pating an early end to the present economic situation. No ques- 
tion is of such vital importance in Germany to-day as that of the 
future commercial policy. The crippling of business enterprise, 
and the uncertainty regarding the future, rest largely upon the 
fact that no safe prediction can be made regarding the future 
condition of German export trade. We seem to be standing at 
the threshold of a new era of high protection, which will disre- 
gard the interests of German industry, already arrived at full 
independence, and which will serve only the purpose of tempo- 
rarily supporting the representatives of a decaying agricultural 
state. Remarkable political combinations have secured a major- 
ity for high protective tariff in the Reichstag, while the interest 
of industry, which is now the predominant factor in German 
economic life, demands the most unrestricted export. At present 
the German Empire is giving the impetus to a modification of 
the tariffs of all European states in the direction of high protec- 
tion. Germany, against her will, was obliged to make her tariff 
program public before the others. The result is that the tariff 
policy of all the other states turns in the direction of a fight 
against the German Empire and the formation of favorable inter- 
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national commercial treaties which shall shut Germany out. 
These facts have created a feeling of extraordinary uncertainty 
in the German export industry. Foreign salesmen have come 
back without orders but with the report of orders placed in other 
countries; and everyone in Germany is dreading the danger of 
a re-arrangement of mutual relations and positions in the world’s 
commerce. 

Never have such difficult parliamentary problems arisen in the 
German Reichstag as are now preparing over the coming com- 
mercial policy of the Empire. No one in the Reichstag repre- 
sents the commercial policy of the government. The majority 
of the Reichstag is concerned with doubling the already high 
tariff rates proposed by the government, the minority desires the 
maintenance of the present rates or the removal of the duties. 
The detailed specialization of the tariff rates requires so much 
examination and discussion, even without obstruction from the 
minority, that it will be impossible to settle the question in the 
present session of the Reichstag, which expires in the early 
summer of 1903. The Imperial government will doubtless make 
use of its right to extend the present treaties for one year or even 
for two. This, however, only creates new uncertainty. Noth- 
ing is more dangerous or harmful to industry than the continu- 
ance of uncertainty, and the impossibility of seeing when it will 
end. That these facts must cripple the spirit of enterprise is 
self-evident. Such crippling would have resulted from the 
uncertainty regarding commercial policy even under the most 
favorable economic conditions; how much more so then at a 
time when industry is suffering from an economic crisis. The 
need of stability, of a more exact calculation of all the factors 
of production, the need of quiet and peace, must first be satisfied 
before more favorable business conditions can be expected. 

The present depression has had important effects upon the 
laboring population, to which special attention will be given in 


a later article. 
Dr. Ap. BRAUN. 
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THE ANTHRACITE COAL SITUATION. 


HE anthracite coal industry is again disturbed because of 

the discussion concerning the terms of coOperation for the 
ensuing year. The universal sentiment of the people is, “we 
hope there won’t be a strike.” All were apprehensive of the 
first of April. In the convention held in Shamokin on the 
18-24d ult. the delegates from the Northern coal field clamored 
for stringent measures to enforce their demands. Their district 
president said, ‘‘We want every pound of the coal that is mined 
weighed, and if that is not granted we will fight.” The dele- 
gates of the Ninth District had all they could do to quell the 
strike sentiment, and compose the more impatient delegates who 
threatened to sweep all before them. The presence of Mr. R. 
M. Easley, secretary of the National Civic Federation, strength- 
ened the hands of the more conservative portion of the conven- 
tion. Ina conference with President John Mitchell, Mr. Easley 
assured him that the National Civic Federation would do all in 
its power to arrange a meeting between the representatives of 
the mine employees and the coal operators so as to avert an indus- 
trial conflict, and adjust the difficulties by conciliation. When 
President Mitchell addressed the meeting after an interview with 
Mr. Easley, a different spirit prevailed; the assurance given the 
convention that the National Civic Federation would exert its 
influence for a peaceful settlement was like oil poured upon 
troubled waters. A list of grievances was drafted, delegates 
were appointed to present them at the proposed conference, and 
an armistice of thirty days was declared, so that ample time 
might be given those who sought by conciliation to avert indus- 
trial conflict, which, should it occur, would be fraught with untold 
suffering to the major part of the 143,826 employees and those 
dependent upon them. 

The men who assembled at Shamokin were very much in 
earnest. They believed the wrongs they complained of were 
real, and their demands for justice had the ring of sincerity. 
They were all mine employees who had left their daily task 
to attend the convention. During the days of the convention 
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there was very little drunkenness and no lawlessness. The 
Union passed a resolution that any delegate guilty of intoxication 
would be liable to a fine. This possibly had a deterring effect 
upon those addicted to drink. The convention was opened on 
Tuesday, the eighteenth of March, by an address of welcome 
by the Mayor. The sessions continued until Monday evening, 
the 24th ult. Each delegate to the convention was paid $3 a 
day and traveling expenses. Over 400 delegates were present. 
Several public meetings were held in the opera house, which on 
each occasion was packed. 

Demands were made that involved the whole of the anthracite 
coal fields. These were: (a) recognition of the Union by the 
operators and, (b) that eight hours should comprise a day’s 
work, and the present rate of wages be maintained. But the 
most serious grievances were local, and came chiefly from the 
First District, which comprises the coal field of the Wyoming 
and Lackawanna valleys. These delegates averred that the 
operators had not fulfilled the promises made in the settlement 
of 1900. They affirmed that the managers then promised that 
contract prices and allowances which had been reduced should 
be restored, that excessive dockage should no longer prevail, and 
that all reasonable grievances should be locally adjusted. This, 
they say, has not been done, and hence they charge the operators 
with breach of faith. 

The delegates from the Northern field also demand that the 
coal mined shall be weighed, and that the ton shall be 2,240 
Ibs. At present most of the coal mined is paid by the car, 
and the companies which pay by weight compute the ton at 
from 2,700 Ibs. to 3,000 Ibs. The men also demand a uni- 
form rate of wages for working the same veins throughout 
the Northern coal field, uniform rates for contract work through- 
out the district, and uniform allowances for timber work and 
water, where a miner has either to set up timber or bail water. 
The miners also complain of the size of the car and the topping 
demanded upon it. Most operators pay their men for mining 
coal by the car. The price paid by the companies has, generally 
speaking, remained constant during the last twenty years, but 
in the meantime the car has grown considerably. Not only are 
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its dimensions larger, but the foreman also demands 18 inches 
topping, whereas the custom of former years was to load coal 
even with the top of the car. Mayor Thomas of Shamokin, in 
his address of welcome, brought down the house when he said 
that the operators must build their cars of “live oak, for they 
have grown very much since they first were built.” Another 
delegate affirmed that an operator in the Northern coal field had 
to broaden a shaft in order to afford ample room for the larger 
mining cars now given the miners. 

In the Middle and Southern coal fields, the grievances are few. 
Some of the employees of individual companies complain that 
the operators do not live up to their contract. The relation 
between the Reading Coal & Iron Company and its employees is 
most amicable. The men, as a rule, are contented with present 
conditions and are opposed to a strike. The delegates from the 
Schuylkill regions formed the conservative element in the Shamo- 
kin convention. They still hope a peaceful settlement will be 
effected. Yet, they declare that if the grievances of their breth- 
ren in the Wyoming and Lackawanna valleys are not adjusted, 
they will join them in a strike and preserve the integrity of the 
Union. 

The demand for recognition is general—the 143,826 mine 
employees are a unit on this issue. When the National Civic 
Federation by its beneficent intervention succeeded in bringing 
together both parties to the conflict for amicable discussion of 
their differences, recognition was virtually conceded. Generally 
speaking, the employees are satisfied with this. The universal 
impression is that recognition is no longer a burning issue. The 
demand for eight hours a day concerns only half of the mine 
employees. The miners and laborers are employed by contract 
and form about one-half of the whole number employed; the 
remainder work by the hour. However, the Union as a body, 
demands eight hours as a shift, and the present rate of wages. 
Employees justify their demand by the following argument: The 
operators can meet the market demand for coal by operating 
their breakers nine hours a day. They are able to do this 
because of improved machinery for the preparation of the coal 
and improved appliances for handling it. The employees believe 
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that a part of the benefit derived from these improvements should 
fall to them, and hence they make a demand for eight hours’ 
work and ten hours’ pay. 

This demand, touching only the interests of one-half the mine 
employees, is not at present sustained by a force of sentiment 
that threatens a conflict if it be not conceded. The tension of 
the present crisis is greatest in the Northern coal field; here 
grievances exist which are likely to precipitate a strike if they 
are not amicably settled. 

Are the operators of the Northern coal field likely to concede 
the miners’ demands for uniformity of wages and allowances, 
and for weighing all the coal mined? To weigh the coal would 
only necessitate the purchasing and erection of scales, which 
would, comparatively speaking, be a small outlay for each col- 
liery. But what is to be the basis of computation, a ton of 
2,240 lbs. or one of 3,000 Ibs? The operators will not pay the 
miner on the basis of 2,240 Ibs. a ton for coal in the mining cars 
before it is prepared for the market, for in passing through the 
breaker a certain percentage goes to waste, the amount depending 
on the nature of the coal, the machinery used, and the sizes pre- 
pared for the market. The operators claim that the 500 lbs. 
they take in the 2,740 lbs. for a ton, covers this waste. In former 
years the waste was greater than at present, for by improved 
machinery and the utilization of small sizes it is reduced to from 
seven to twelve per cent. The operators declare that the miners 
are paid for every ton of coal that is sent to the market. The 
employees deny this. The question is open to discussion, but it is 
such as can be righteously settled by a committee of impartial 
men. 

As to the demand for uniformity of wages and allowances, the 
operators say that this can never be granted. The employees 
themselves concede that no uniform rate can be laid down for 
the whole of the anthracite regions, but they believe it can be 
done in the Northern coal field where the veins are fairly uniform 
throughout the district. Experienced foremen say it cannot be 
done. The anthracite veins are very different from those in the 
bituminous field. Here great irregularities are found in the lay 
of the seams. These irregularities are met with in the same vein 
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and in the same shaft, and different rates of wages prevail in 
order that justice may be done to the men working them. Flex- 
ures occur; the quality of the roof varies; the coal is much easier 
mined in some parts than in others; hence the foreman must 
constantly exercise his judgment in order that the employee may 
be dealt by according to the difficulties he has to contend with. 
The miners just as confidently affirm that uniformity of wages 
can be fixed and that there is no insurmountable difficulty to it. 
They also say that prices were fixed in former years for narrow 
work in the severai veins, which to-day are not paid by the 
companies; this the companies acknowledge. The men demand 
that these rates be restored. The operators say that they were 
unreasonably high and cannot be restored. Mining companies 
at present put the maximum wage at $3 a day; when miners 
earn more, the price paid for the work is too high and is cut 
down. On the other hand, the minimum wage is fixed at $1.75, 
and when a workman cannot make that, an advance is given. 
Under the old rates men earned as high as $10a day. That, the 
operators will not allow to-day. An accurate account is kept 
of the time worked by the contractors and the money paid them, 
so that the operators know exactly how much per hour these men 
earn. Managers often pay more than $3 a day to employees; 
many earn as high as $4 a day; but a cut in the prices paid 
invariably follows such earnings. 

The above differences of opinion between employers and 
employees result in strained relations which threaten the peace 
of the industry. The center of disturbance in the present dis- 
cussion is, as I have said, in the Northern coal field; if the griev- 
ances of these men can be adjusted, there is no reason to believe 
that a strike will occur for the present. 

The anthracite branch of the United Mine Workers of America 
presents a solid front in the present crisis. The organization has 
its difficulties, however. One of the grievances presented to the 
recent convention was that of the laborers in the Northern coal 
field, who complained that the miners daily violate the mining 
laws of the State by leaving the laborer alone in charge of the 
chamber. Against this the laborers protested. The Union 
regarded their request as just, and urged the miners in the North- 
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ern coal field to obey the mining law and remain in the chamber 
with the laborer until the day’s work is done. In the Southern 
and Middle coal fields that is the rule, and if a miner goes 
home before his laborer, the foreman sends him back or dismisses 
the laborer. The same rule will ultimately be enforced in the 
Northern coal field, and the sentiment of the convention was in 
favor of it. The miners of Lackawanna and Luzerne Counties 
will undoubtedly resist the enforcement of the law. It will mean 
to them staying in the mines until 3 or 4 o'clock in the afternoon, 
whereas now the major part of them are home by noon. This 
complaint of the laborers is only one item in a list of grievances 
which threaten serious trouble in the ranks of the Union in the 
Wyoming and Lackawanna valleys. It has been the rule here- 
tofore, that the miner pays the laborer one-third of the face value 
of the due-bill. Every one familiar with the relations existing 
between the miners and laborers knows that the heavy work is 
done by the latter. This is especially the case since the advent 
of the Sclavs who are the laborers in the above territory and 
upon whom the heavy end of the burden falls. These men have 
hitherto patiently carried it, but there are at present signs of 
serious revolt. The mining law is, that employees who have 
labored for two years are qualified to get a chamber. There are 
as many laborers as there are miners in the Northern coal field, 
and it stands to reason that laborers who have served their two 
years’ apprenticeship have a very meagre prospect of rising to 
the position of miners. Available and desirable chambers are 
taken by Anglo-Saxons, and there is hardly enough to supply 
them; hence the Sclavs are kept at laboring. They know that 
the majority of them can never hope to get a chamber. Before 
all laborers after two years’ service can be promoted to the posi- 
tion of miners, the average duration of a miner’s life must be 
shortened to two years. Hence the question arises, is the laborer 
always to carry the heavy end of the burden and only get one- 
third of the face value of the due-bill? Against this there is a 
revolt. The laborers demand half, and there is a possibility of 
their forming an independent organization upon this issue. This 
would seriously impair the influence and power of the Union if 
not utterly destroy its usefulness. 
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The leaders of the miners’ organization are kept busy devising 
means whereby the interest of the members in the Union may be 
maintained. Indifference, jealousy and dissention are constantly 
invading its ranks. During the last year, when the industry was 
to a great extent peacefully conducted, the interest flagged. 
About twenty per cent. of the men neglected to pay their dues and 
another twenty per cent. perfunctorily paid their money and took 
no interest in the organization. When the last convention was 
called and the rumors of conflict filled the air, the delinquents 
soon fell into line. The Union is only interesting to a large num- 
ber of its members when a conflict is impending. 

In every community, also, there are men who, by natural apti- 
tude and delight, take a conspicuous part in the proceedings of 
the local organization. On account of their activity and for- 
wardness, they are elected to office and are sent to conventions. 
Many of these are appointed district organizers and are paid 
good salaries, while others are delegates to conventions and get 
$3 a day and expenses, which sum an average miner can only 
earn by a hard day’s work in dark and dreary cells. This stirs up 
jealousy and engenders racial prejudices, which threaten the 
prosperity of many local organizations. Against these jealousies 
and discontents the leaders constantly guard. They exist, how- 
ever, and vigorous conflicts along partisan lines have been waged 
at the election of officers and district organizers in some of the 
conventions. The Sclavs make the best Union men in the 
anthracite coal fields. They submit to discipline and move with 
a unanimity of sentiment seldom seen in the Anglo-Saxons. This 
was apparent at the Shamokin convention. The Sclavs were a 
unit, while the Anglo-Saxons were divided. 

Will there be another strike in the anthracite coal fields? Con- 
servative men who keep in close touch with the situation, say 
that it is inevitable. It will not be this spring, but the conflict 
must come before the industry can be peacefully carried on. 
Many ominous signs point to this conclusion. The grievances 
presented by the men are only outcrops of radical differences of 
opinion existing between operators and employees in the anthracite 
coal fields. They belong to two opposite camps which are as 
far apart as are individualists and socialists. The miners, as a 
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class, have shown little friendship to Social Democracy, but the 
logical drift of the position taken by them is in that direction. 
The operators, on the other hand, view the situation from the 
standpoint of the free contract system, and resent any encroach- 
ment upon their right to manage their property as they choose, 
according to established custom and law under the wage system. 
Is it probable that the parties to the dispute, divided by antago- 
nistic interests, holding such divergent views, and conscious of 
power to injure each other, will long live in harmony. Employees 
dictate terms to operators that are intolerable, and during the 
year IQOI, 123 strikes were precipitated. Self-interest dominates 
both parties. Both are at times arrogant and tyrannical. Too 
often each seeks its own and considers not the rights of the 
second party to the contract. Friction intensifies existing antag- 
onism, and in the excitement of discussion men forget that mod- 
eration and compromise are necessary for the successful operation 
of all industries. The operators will not hand over their prop- 
erty to the control of irresponsible men; the employees will not 
cut coal without reasonable compensation. Many employers and 
workmen have exercised commendable patience and forbearance, 
but there are others who seem anxious to precipitate a conflict in 
which they have nothing to lose, but may profit thereby. Greater 
consideration for the rights of others must come to the fore or 
the gauntlet will be thrown down and a fearful conflict will be 
waged. The relations existing between the Reading Coal & 
Iron Co. and its employees is worthy of emulation. Some griev- 
ances are raised by its employees, but they are few and trivial, and 
receive due consideration from the managers. Righteous and 
generous treatment is given the men, and the operators have an 
army of employees which is peaceful and confiding. 

President John Mitchell has displayed considerable tact and 
wisdom in dealing with the anthracite branch of the United 
Mine Workers of America. Will he be long able to control these 
men and hold them in check? One of the presidents of the coal 
companies asked him lately, ‘““Are you able to hold your men in 
hand, Mr. Mitchell?” He replied, “Yes.” “But,” said the 
operator, “they had 123 strikes last year.” The number of 
mines operated is about 450, so that there was during the year a 
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strike in every fourth colliery operated. This shows a spirit of 
restlessness among the men that bodes ill for the peaceful con- 
tinuation of the industry. To keep the 140,000 employees 
together so as to present a solid front to the operators is no easy 
task. The rank and file of the men in the Union do not appre- 
ciate the benefit of sober study of the questions which mean life 
or death to them; they want to “do something.” “The inability 
to stay quiet, the irritable desire to act directly,” as Walter 
Bagehot puts it, “is one of the most conspicuous failings of man- 
kind,” and it is the root of evil in the Miners’ Union. The evils 
which are to fall upon these communities in the future will arise 
because men are “unable to sit still in a room.’”’ Local unions 
are not trained to discuss patiently, adopt calmly and execute 
bravely, plans for the amelioration of mine employees. Their 
minds constantly dwell upon immediate personal advantage, 
either in shorter hours of labor or increased pay. Material inter- 
ests seem to be the pivot of all their movements. They demand 
immediate action with a view to direct personal gain. The future 
welfare of the industry, the difficulties and outlays of operators, 
the conditions of the trade, and the intellectual and moral eleva- 
tion of the mine employees are seldom thought of. As long as 
this is the case, whatever advantage the workmen may gain will 
be only temporary, for they do not manifest the wisdom of wise 
builders who lay deep the foundation and exercise such fore- 
thought as will assure them continued peace and prosperity. 
PETER ROBERTS. 
Scranton, Pa. 


' As it was impossible to allow any revision of this article by Dr. Roberts 
later than May 1, all statements in it regarding ‘‘ present’’ conditions must 
be taken as referring to that time.—Eps. YALE REVIEW. 





























THE FRYE SUBSIDY BILL. 


I. 


QC) N March 17, 1902, the Senate of the United States passed 

the Frye Subsidy bill by a vote of 42 to 31. This bill was 
introduced by the senior Senator from Maine at the opening of the 
session on December gth, 1901. By motion it was referred at 
once to the Committee on Commerce, who reported the bill with 
amendments on January 20, 1902; it was then referred to the 
Committee of the Whole. At irregular intervals, from March 
4th to 17th, the bill was debated, nearly every Senator speaking 
upon the measure at some time during the debate. Many amend- 
ments were offered before the final vote. These, with a few 
exceptions, were rejected by the advocates of the bill. The 
nature of the amendments was closely analogous to the measures 
of the proposed Stevens-Minor bill on the same subject, which 
places a limit upon the total expenditures, and time of operation, 
requires a minimum cargo and permits registry of foreign vessels 
purchased by American owners. The bill just referred to is the 
bill of Representatives Stevens of Minnesota and Minor of 
Wisconsin, and is a western view of what a subsidy bill ought 
to be. At this writing it has not been introduced in the House. 

An amendment limiting the contracts under title I to $5,000,- 
ooo until 1907, and after that date to $3,000,000, passed 
in the Committee of the Whole, but failed on the final vote. 
Another amendment limiting the total yearly subsidy under the 
act to $9,000,000 was rejected on the final vote. Mr. Hanna's 
amendment in reference to the question of combination was 
accepted. It reads as follows: 

“Provided, that nothing contained in this act, or in any other 
act of Congress, shall be construed to prevent any citizen or 
corporation of the United States, or of any State, from contract- 
ing for, acquiring, holding, or operating any interest in one or 
more steamship lines engaged in foreign commerce.”? With 
these slight changes the Senate passed the bill, and sent it to the 


' Congressional Record, 57 Cong. 1 S, p. 3089. 
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House, where it rests in the hands of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

An examination of the vote by which this act passed the Senate 
shows a solid Democratic vote against the bill. To this party 
opposition were added the votes of six Republican Senators, from 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and Vermont. By the act of these gentlemen 
the bill is deprived of its standing as a strict party measure, and 
as a result will free many of the House Republicans from the 
necessity of following party dictation in the matter. If a second 
vote had been taken upon the measure, considerable doubt exists 
as to the outcome, for many Senators are opposed in a mild way 
to the passage of the bill, but hope that the House will be willing 
to kill it. What will be the final result in the history of the bill 
is impossible to say, but it is quite certain that the members of the 
House will be unwilling to jeopardize their election by passing 
questionable legislation just before the Congressional elections. 
The short session and crowded calendar of the House will stand 
as sufficient excuse for non-action. Meantime, as a Washington 
correspondent has put it, “both sides, or both interests, within 
the Republican party will be kept good-natured. The friends of 
the subsidy will be able to say that with the passage of the bill 
through the Senate the greater part of the hill has been climbed, 
and that only a little more exertion will be necessary for the con- 
summation of their long-cherished wish. In the agricultural 
Northwest, on the other hand, Republican opposition to the sub- 
sidy will be quieted during the campaign by the covert sugges- 
tion that while the Senate has already passed the bill, its fate in 
the House is another story.’ 

The fate of the Senate bill in the House is indeed another 
story. As it stands now very grave doubts exist as to the pas- 
sage of the act. The representatives from the Mississippi Valley 
will never vote for the measure without restrictions as to the 
cargo, time, amount of subsidy, speed and size of vessels. The 
bill referred to above as the Stevens-Minor bill is more than 
likely to be substituted for the Senate act, in which case the 
Senate has again to meet the points presented in the amendments 
offered by the Senators of the opposition. 


'New York Zvening Post, March 18, 1902. 
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The title of the Frye bill reads “to provide for ocean mail 
service between the United States and foreign ports, and the 
common defense, to promote commerce, and to encourage the 
deep-sea fisheries.’ The Senate Committee on Commerce reports 
the objects and purposes of the bill in the following language, 
which so well sets forth their views that it is reproduced in whole: 
“The purpose of the bill and its reasonably certain results will 
be within ten years to establish the maritime supremacy of the 
United States in the trade on the Pacific with Asia and the 
Philippines and on the Atlantic in the trade of the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Caribbean Sea; to establish on a secure basis the trade 
between the United States and the Republics of South America, 
and to give the United States a respectable representation in the 
trade of the North Atlantic. Incidentally it will give to the 
United States an auxiliary navy second only to Great Britain’s; 
an ocean mail service superior to that of Great Britain, France 
or Germany in all respects—except for a few years more possibly 
the service between New York and New England and North Sea 
ports. It will so extend shipbuilding as to transfer in time 
certainly from Germany, and possibly from Great Britain, to 
the United States, the center of that industry, as the centers of 
other industries have recently been transferred. Finally, it will 
give to the United States a measure of maritime independence 
corresponding to our industrial and agricultural independence. 
This object and these results are perfectly well understood abroad 
and afford the reason why the measure is regarded with undis- 
guised apprehension and hostility by the shipping interests of 
Europe.” 


Il. 


The bill is divided into three titles, the first relating to the ocean 
mail steamships, the second to a general subsidy, and the third to 
deep-sea fisheries. The first title is entirely given over to amend- 
ments of the act of 1891, which was passed for the purpose of 
establishing American lines to Europe, Asia, South America, 
Australia, the West Indies, Mexico and Hawaii. That act failed 
to accomplish these objects, although it was stated enthusiastically 
at the time by the chairman of the Committee on Commerce (Mr. 
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Frye), that in ten years the United States would have a merchant 
marine—very significant words when compared with the lan- 
guage of the present Committee on Commerce." 

No attempt was made to make contracts with the Postmaster 
General, according to the law of 1891, until a special act was 
passed the following year to admit the steamships City of New 
York and City of Paris to American registry. The new act 
is supposed to correct the errors and shortcomings of the law 
of 1891 by the amendments found in the first title of the new bill. 
The act of 1891 paid to steamers of the first class $4.00 per mile, 
and to all others of 5,000 tons and over 14 knots speed $2.00. 

he Frye bill proposes to pay to owners of 10,000 ton steamers 
and 20 knot speed $4.70 per mile, to vessels of 19 knots and 
9,000 tons $3.60 per mile. The table below indicates the further 
comparisons. 


BILL OF 1902. 


Minimum. 





Pay 
Tonnage. per mile. 


First class 10,000 $4.70 
a 19 10,000 4.36 
REINER. isis da cccdemns 18 5,000 3.60 
Fourth class ,000 3.29 
Fifth class ,000 2.97 
Sixth class 000 2.66 

2.35 


Act oF 1891. 
Minimum. 
. Pay 
per mile, 
$4.00 
2.00 
1.00 
.67 





1Tron, steel or wooden steamers. 


It will be noted from the table just given that the new act 
proposes to divide the shipping engaged in transporting mails 


‘It is due to Senator Frye to say that the bill of 1891 was not passed in its 
original form. The postal subsidy there proposed was cut down by one third. 
The bounty bill offered at the same time was defeated. ‘‘These two things are 
enough to account for the failure of the bill to accomplish its purpose.’’— 
Senator Frye speech, Cong. Record, March 17, 1902. 
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and registered under the American flag into seven classes, while 
the former act enumerated four classes only, but to each of the 
new classes is to be given a higher rate of pay. To illustrate 


TABLE SHOWING CLASSES, SPEED AND Pay. 


Class. Tonnage. Speed. Rate per ton. 
DD stead snitstlecictateci 10,000 20 2.7 
Darth undaneeaia 10,000 19 2.5 
Scam enetihtes 5,000 18 2.3 
Dh acacia otien niin 5,000 17 2.1 
Dehianiensuane 5,000 16 1.9 
O késnececnenes 5,000 15 1.7 
D addminandcass 2,000 14 1.5 


briefly the working of the act, a voyage of the steamship City of 
St. Louis, belonging to the American line, will suffice. This 
vessel is one of the first-class and would receive 2.7 cents per 
gross ton for each one hundred nautical miles sailed from the 
port of clearance in the United States to the port of entry in the 
United States. Taking the nautical distance from New York 
to Liverpool to be 3,010 miles, the total distance equals 6,020 
miles, at 2.7 cents per 100 miles equals $1.67 per gross ton. The 
total sum received from one voyage would be in the case of 
this vessel, 11,629 times $1.67, or $19,467.00. Under the ruling 
of the Post Office authorities on the distance from New York to 
Liverpool the subsidy would be somewhat larger. A reliable 
authority places the additional cost of the postal service, under 
the act of 1902 over the old act, as about two and a quarter mil- 
lions. The table below will indicate more clearly the real differ- 
ence in the cost of postal service. 


INCREASE OF PosTAL Pay.! 


Route. Act 1891. Act 1902. Dif. per voyage. 
Southampton to New York....... $14,564 $19,881 $ 5,317 
San Francisco to Australia........ 16,6590 18,238 2,361 
New York to Mexico............. 1,247 2,503 1,256 
San Francisco to Manila.......... 30,000 41,400 11,400 
Seattle to Japan (proposed)....... 25,000 31,752 6,752 


The principle of a mail subsidy has always been one of value 
received, in other words, does the government get an equivalent 
for its money. The Frye bill violates this principle to an even 


' Figures from speech in Senate by Hon. A. S. Clay, March 5th, 1902. 
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greater extent than the act of 1891. On this point Sir Thomas 
Sutherland, the managing director of the Peninsular and Orient 
line says, “I am sure that it would not be for our sakes that it 
would be done (referring to an increase of subsidy), and not to 
enable us (the English) to compete with France, but because 
the government required us to perform some additional ser- 
vices.” The United States has a contract with foreign steam- 
ship companies to carry letter mail at $880 per short ton and 
printed matter at $90 per short ton. Even this payment is fifty 
per cent. less than the payment made to vessels flying the flag of 
the United States and carrying mail, but not under the contract 
act of 1891. For the year of 1901 the Postmaster General 
makes the following interesting statement: 


PAYMENTS FOR PostTAL SERVICE. 


Line. Grams of letters. Printed Matter Payment 
American line , 641,000,000 $528,536 
835,000,000 213,103 
326,000,000 QI,591 


The mail subsidy part of the bill has been severely criticised 
on the ground that the pay of lines already in existence is unduly 
increased, while new ones are not likely to be established. The 
report of the committee states that the object is, on the other 
hand, quite the contrary, and puts it in this way: “The particular 
object of this bill is to establish the maritime supremacy of the 
United States in the trade of the Pacific ocean at the earliest 
practicable date. The first and indispensable step to this end 
is the creation of American mail lines to Japan, China, and 
Hong-Kong (connecting with Hawaii and the Philippines), 
which shall be superior to the corresponding mail lines of Great 
Britain, Germany and France The act of 1891 has had 
a fair trial in this respect and its failure to establish the lines 
desired has been demonstrated.’ 

“With these actual operations of the act of 1891 in mind, it 
is interesting to note that the amendment which the present bill 
makes does not require any faster or better or more efficient 

' Special Committee of the House of Commons on Subsidies, 1901, p. 251. 


* Report of the Senate Committee on Commerce, 57 Cong. 1 S. Report, 
No. 201, p. 10. 
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service, nor does it in any way look to the further protection of 
the interests of those who are concerned in the prompt carrying 
of the mails. It merely provides for an increase in the compen- 
sation, which, as Senator Frye, the sponsor for the bill, estimates, 
will make the amount paid about one-third larger than at present. 
The real situation of this mail contract and the real intention 
of the proposed amendment require so much examination of the 
official figures and analysis of the technical provisions of the bill, 
that probably comparatively few, even in Congress, appreciate 
the plan of the bill. But when analysed and sifted the real 
situation is, that the government is now paying the American 
line, under the act of 1901, at a rate about three times as high 
as the market rate for carrying the mails, and that this amend- 
ment does not in any way attempt to improve the service, but 
only increases the compensation.” 

“There may be circumstances where a subsidy will serve to 
create a new mail route, and so open to commerce, as well as to 
the mails, a means of communication which it did not formerly 
have and which could not exist without a subsidy. <A bill which 
should provide for subsidy only on new mail routes might accom- 
plish a useful purpose, but to increase the already exorbitant rate 
paid for an existing service over a route where we now have 
ample facilities confers no benefits on the tax payer, and is merely 
a government contribution to the dividends of the favored line.’” 

The second title of the bill contains the provisions under which 
general subsidies for all vessels, steam or sail, not under mail 
contracts, shall be paid. The subsidy proposed cannot be called 
a “naked bounty,” although a direct payment, for the reason that 
specific requirements are demanded of vessel owners. These, 
however, are by no means onerous and may be easily met. First, 
a minimum percentage (25) of a crew must be American; 
second, ocean mails of the United States must be transported 
free; third, one American boy must be taken by the master of 
the ship for each one thousand tons burthen of the vessel; fourth, 
the vessel must be ready at all times for use in the national 
defense; and fifth, perpetually incorporated in the merchant 
marine of the United States. On such entry of a vessel, not 


'New York Evening Post, January 14th, 1902. 
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exceeding sixteen entries in a year, one cent per gross ton for 
each nautical mile sailed is to be paid, and one fourth of one 
cent per gross ton for vessels built and registered after the 
passage of the act. The latter payment is limited to five 
years. 

Nothing could more clearly demonstrate the futility of the bill 
than this last clause. There is not even a regulation requiring 
present owners of vessels to duplicate tonnage, but the owners 
of vessels now in existence are entitled to the subsidy. The 
purpose is evidently not to increase our merchant marine. The 
amendments in the Senate to restrict the total subsidy payable 
in any one year failed, leaving the possibility of payment of an 
indefinite sum. Even the much mentioned cargo clause is not 
attached to this or any other part of the bill. Regardless of cargo 
any vessel may receive the subsidy, provided it sails from an 
American port of entry to a foreign harbor and returns to an 
American port. Upon this particular point rests much of the 
opposition to the bill in the agricultural districts. 

The third title of the bill relates to the deep-sea fisheries—the 
nursery of the American seaman, or, as the committee puts it, for 
the encouragement of an exceptional industry, which, from the 
battle of Lexington to the battle of Santiago, has probably fur- 
nished more men for the national defense in proportion to the 
total number employed in it than has any other American 
industry.? 

If one-third of the crew are Americans the owners of craft 
engaged in deep-sea fisheries may receive $2.00 per gross ton 
per annum. To citizens serving in the crews of such vessels the 
bill provides the payment of $1.00 per month. In both instances 
the vessel and the man must be employed at least three months. 
The Senate Committee of Commerce estimates that about $175,- 
000 would take care of the subsidy under the third title: $122,000 
to the owners of vessels, and $55,000 to the men. The justifi- 
cation of this part of the act is based on the policv of the Cana- 
dian government, France and Japan. The first has given 
$160,000 annually to the fisherman since the Halifax award of 
1878, when the United States paid Canada $5,500,000 for dam- 


1 Senate Report, No. 201, p. 30, 57 Cong. 1 S. 
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ages to her fisheries.’ France and Japan also pay considerable 
sums as bounties to promote their deep-sea fisheries. 

There is a considerable difference between the Hanna-Payne 
bill of the last session, and the Frye bill of this Congress in the 
rates of the subsidy, and in the conditions of payment. The first 
named bill provides for a payment of two cents per gross ton 
for each 100 miles of distance steamed by vessels of 10,000 
tons and 20 knots speed over and above the regular subsidy of 
1.5 cents per 100 miles sailed that goes to all vessels. The Frye 
bill provides for the payment of 2.7 cents per gross ton for each 
100 miles steamed by vessels of 10,000 tons and 20 knots speed. 
The principles of the two bills are quite dissimilar. In the 
Hanna-Payne bill vessels are divided into three classes; those 
of 2,000 tons, Over 4,000 tons, and over 10,000 tons. The pay 
varies from .4 of a cent per gross ton for each 100 miles sailed 
by a vessel of 2,000 tons and I1 knots speed to 2.3 cents for 
vessels of 10,000 tons and 21 knots speed. All of these pay- 
ments are superimposed upon another subsidy paid for sailing 
mileage. 

The Hanna-Payne bill made possible the registry of vessels 
owned by American citizens now sailing under a foreign flag. The 
Frye bill does not contain this provision. The older bill required 
persons or companies receiving the subsidy to increase their vessel 
tonnage by building new vessels equal to one-quarter of the ton- 
nage owned. This clause is not contained in the Frye bill. The 
bill of the last session placed a limit of $9,000,000 per year for 
twenty years upon the expenditures for subsidies. The Frye bill 
contains no limit of any kind upon the total subsidy. The fol- 
lowing summarizes the workings of that bill: “All of the vessels 
now in existence, both sail and steam, shall be entitled to the 
subsidy named, and the owners of such vessels are not required 
to build and operate additional ships in order to secure the sub- 
sidy. Consequently it cannot be said that the prime purpose of 
this measure is to increase our merchant marine. If the majority 
of the committee had any such purpose in view they would cer- 
tainly have provided that the owners of ships engaged in the 
foreign trade before being permitted to avail themselves of the 


' Ibid. 
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subsidy fixed in the bill should build, register, and put in opera- 
tion new ships. The rate of subsidy in the present bill is not 
so high as that fixed in the bill we had before us last Congress, 
but there is no limit as to how long it shall last or what sum 
it may reach in the end.”? 


III. 


In the words of the majority of the Committee on Commerce 
there are three arguments for asking government aid for the 
American ship owner: First, it costs the American ship owner 
more money to build ships for the foreign trade than it does 
foreigners; second, American wages are higher and it costs more 
to operate an American vessel than a foreign ship; third, foreign 
countries subsidize their merchant marine and thus make impos- 
sible successful competition with foreign ship owners.” In the 
next few paragraphs we shall consider briefly these arguments. 

In reply to the direct question, can you build a ship as cheaply 
in the United States as you can in Great Britain, Mr. C. H. 
Cramp said before the Industrial Commission: ‘Three years ago 
a Japanese company went to England to get a lot of ships built. 
They got sixteen different bids from different British ship build- 
ers, and the difference between the highest and the lowest was 
30 per cent. It is very hard to make comparisons.” Continu- 
ing, this gentleman said, “The first cost of ships is not only not 
a prime factor, but it is not even a serious factor, in any com- 
petition that may occur between this country and Great Britain 
for a share of ocean traffic.” Roughly speaking Mr. Cramp 
puts the difference in building cost at 15 per cent., due, however, 
to greater cost of wages. The English builders evidently have a 
further advantage in the duplication of vessels by orders from 
the same plans and specifications. Mr. Cramp fears, in fact 
asserts, that the cost of maintenance and operation is the great 
difficulty in the way of the American merchant marine.* 

For the first time in our history shipbuilding is being organ- 
ized on an extensive scale. It is stated that the industry is on 


Cong. Record, March 6th, 1902, p. 2562. 

*57 Cong. 1 S., S. Report No. 201. 

5 Report of Industrial Commission, vol. xiv, p. 408. 
*Ibid., p. 413. 
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an entirely different basis from that of ten or twenty years ago, 
in its relation to commerce, the investing public and government 
policy. The number of plants in 1900 is 1,083, with $76,699,651 
of capital, and putting out an annual product of $73,444,753. 
The slight increase in the merchant marine over 1900 is indi- 
cative of the transition from a nation but little interested in the 
world’s affairs to one engaged in international commerce.t The 
financial world has long looked upon shipbuilding as somewhat 
akin to agriculture in its need of financial support. In the past 
ship-building and ship-operation have not paid and few people 
have been educated for the conduct of the business. That the 
lane is turned cannot be doubted, for in 1901 the ship-yards 
engaged in building steel ships have orders which will require 
twelve months to fill operating at their full capacity.2, The ques- 
tion of cost is beyond the power of the subsidy, there must be 
a greater volume of shipbuilding before the organization can 
reach the point of producing at lowest cost. A subsidy post- 
pones the day when this point of low cost is reached. A steady 
growth under adverse conditions will give the industry a founda- 
tion so firm that it can withstand the shocks of depression. A 
subsidy has meant in past history a demand for more. 

On the second point there is great difference of opinion. The 
Senate Committee, so often referred to, makes the statement that, 
“Based on an examination of the monthly pay rolls of 20 ocean 
steamers in foreign trade—American, British, German, and Nor- 
wegian, ranging from small cargo steamers to the highest types 
of trans-Atlantic mail steamers—the total monthly pay roll of 
1,508 men of all ratings on American steamers is $56,116: of 
1,504 men on British steamers is $39,202, and of 1,507 men on 
German and Scandinavian steamers is $27,047. The average 
monthly pay is thus; American, $37.21; British, $26.07; Ger- 
man and Scandinavian, $17.95. Masters are not included. The 
average difference in the pay of a crew on an American ocean 
steamer and on a British ocean steamer is equivalent to $1.50 
per gross registered ton per annum. This figure is based on the 
assumption that the crew are under pay for ten months in the 


' Annals of American Academy of Political Science, January, 1901. 
° Blue Book of American Shipping, preface, 19ot. 
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year.”! On the other hand the opponents of the bill in the Sen- 
ate use the report of the Commissioner of Navigation to show 
that American vessels are now being operated with crews largely 
drawn from foreign ports, and in consequence paid the wages 
prevailing in those ports.* A comparison of the rates of wages 
paid by the American liner St. Paul and the Cunarder Campania 
shows the same total. The total schedule for the St. Paul is 
$1,210, and for the Campania $1,211. “I take, for instance,” 
says Mr. Frye, “the three ships, the St. Louis, the Oceanic, and 
the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse. The monthly wages of the 
St. Louis amount to $11,305, on the Oceanic $9,890, on the 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse $7,715; but the Oceanic is a larger 
and faster ship than the St. Lowis and carries 47 more men; 
the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse is still larger and carries 120 more 
men.”* This statement is more conclusive of extravagance in 
the management of the St. Louis than of actual difference in real 
cost of operation for the schedule of wages in English and Ameri- 
can vessels is about the same. The American line ships its 
men from foreign ports and the legal scale of food on our vessels 
is exactly the same as the English contract scale, the cost being 
about 21 cents per man. The evidence of an excessive operation 
cost is not conclusive. Mr. Furuseth, Secretary of the Sailors 
Union of the Pacific, in his testimony before the Industrial Com- 
mission said that ““American vessels carry less men than those 
of Europe. Holland carries most, Denmark next, Sweden next, 
then Norway and Germany, then England, and last the United 
States. The number of men carried varies with the wages.” 
The food, Mr. Furuseth says, is about 50 per cent. below the 
German scale.* 

As given in a newspaper interview, we have the testimony of 
Mr. J. J. Hill on the cost of operation. Mr. Hill’s objections 
to the American flag “were not based on the question of expense 
or high wages, but on the lack of protection to ship owners and 
the onesidedness of American navigation laws. Steamers,” he 


' Report of Committee on Commerce, 57 Cong. 1S., Senate Report, 201. 
* Cong. Record, March 5, 1902. 
*Cong. Record March 3, 1902. 
* Report of Industrial Commission, vol. iv, p. 173. 
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said, ‘were built at a lower cost than ships of equal material 
and showing equal skill in workmanship and construction could 
have been secured for abroad. The question of wages was one,” 
he declared, ‘‘that had been thoroughly fought out in the railroad 
world, and that in water transportation, as in rail transportation, 
that was a matter that adjusted itself to modern transportation 
equipment.” 

“Mr. Hill felt positive that so far as cost and expense of opera- 
tion were concerned, his steamships, while carrying the American 
flag, could successfully meet all competition to the Orient. The 
trouble was that navigation laws had been so amended that 
discipline among crews was a serious question.” 

The subsidizing of merchant marines by foreign countries 
requires, in the opinion of the Senate Committee on Commerce, 
that the United States do the same if our vessel owners are to 
compete on equal terms with foreign ships. In support of the 
general statement the table below is presented. 


SUMMARY OF SHip SuBsiDY PAYMENTS.? 








Country. Mail. General. Total. 
Austria-Hungary ....... $1,288,201 $656,270 $1,044,471 
i atanseeakcaenns OO ; 82,455 
I i whan each 5,019,703 3,623,720 8,643,423 
See oO! eee 1,825,651 
co | 4,874,243 662,369 5,536,612 
DE Steanbaniwreces neni 1,757,812 1,061 ,639 2,819,451 
IE Or ee 2,865,831 76,465 2,042,206 
Netherlands............ re 367,468 
CN crn cad dae cdaiaraianke 48,338 89,218 137,530 
Pv edaasdnasecunes Gam ss katcanees 63,300 
DE cast ssdstaciunsos andes 1,595,701 1,595,701 
PE hckcntcerceenanes eT Ae 1,629,927 

Stak shiacenwnees 81,849 Pat, aera 81,849 











7,705,382 27,670,160 


Out of the total of $27,670,160 given for the encouragement 
of the world’s merchant marine, Great Britain and Germany give 
$7,362,263, or about 26 per cent., while they own more than 53 
per cent. of the world’s ocean shipping, steam and sail. Grant- 
ing that some forms of subsidy may be desirable at times, still 


ibid doen dane 19,904,778 








1 Minneapolis Journal, March 4, 1902. 
* See Senate Report No. 201, 57 Cong. 1 S, 
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it can be conclusively shown that national greatness on the seas 
has never relied on a subsidy. The Leyland line recently pur- 
chased by the Morgan syndicate, never received a cent of subsidy 
from the English government, nevertheless earned an average 
dividend of 11 per cent. The great steamship lines of Germany 
received in 1901 the sum of $1,825,651, while American vessels 
received for carrying the mails $1,250,381. This is evidently 
not enough encouragement, nor does the Frye bill indicate what 
sum is sufficient to give us a merchant marine. Meantime our 
shipyards are full and we are doing our best to increase the 
ocean tonnage. 

England has often been spoken of as a subsidizing nation; at 
the last meeting of Parliament a select committee from the House 
of Commons was appointed to take testimony on the condition 
of the English marine and report on the effect that foreign 
subsidies have had on the business of ship owners. The com- 
mittee has published in a blue book the testimony taken up to 
August, 1901. No conclusion was reached at that time, the 
committee deeming it wise to ask for extension of time. This 
was granted. The testimony of some of the witnesses has a 
direct bearing upon the mooted question of subsidies. 

In view of the fact that the P. and O. Steamship Company is 
quoted as receiving the largest subsidy from the English govern- 
ment, the testimony of Sir Thomas Sutherland, managing direc- 
tor of that company, before the select committee, should be of 
special interest. When asked a question concerning the subsidy 
of the P. and O. Company, Sir Thomas replied as quoted above. 
“But if by chance our subsidy were to be increased above the 
£330,000, at which it stands at present, then I am quite sure 
that it would not be for our sakes it would be done, and not to 
enable us to compete with France, but because the government 
required us to perform some additional service. . . . Generally 
speaking, except for postal services rendered, I do not believe in 
subsidies.” On the German subsidies Sir Alfred Bateman 
remarked that it is possible that the enormous increase in the 
export trade of Germany as well as the growth of her aided 
steamship lines have as a basis quite as much the largely reduced 


' Select Committee of House of Commons, Igo1, pp. 251, 252. 
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rates of carriage for goods sent over the state railways for 
shipment Ly these lines as the postal subsidies.'. Another wit- 
ness, Mr. John D. Clink, an owner of sailing vessels, stated, “the 
effect of the French subsidy was to keep vessels out of crowded 
ports and on the seas so as to earn the subsidy.” Con- 
tinuing, he said, “The French pretend they are building and 
extending their tonnage but vessels are shipped from England, 
knocked down and set up in France in order to draw a subsidy. 
I know one firm in London that is managing well on to a hun- 
dred of these French ships. They are getting bounties and they 
are worked from London. A Frenchman does not reckon to 
make anything out of the cargo, his profit is entirely bounty. 
British sailing ships should fight their own battles, they have 
done so in the past.” Commenting on the probable effect of the 
American subsidy another important witness said, “I know 
several other companies (besides Leyland) which are running 
under the British flag with American money. I say the result 
will be to transfer these to the American flag. I can tell you of 
my own knowledge of several British owners interested in the 
American trade, who have been making arrangements either to 
transfer some of their own property there, or, in some cases, they 
are going to build ships over on the other side and register them 
under the American flag. This would lose to us captains, engi- 
neers and sailors, and this is the most serious matter.’ 

These quotations make interesting reading for the advocates 
of a subsidy bill. Not only American operators, but anybody 
who pleases may get some of the bounty by a little careful manip- 
ulation. The suggestion of Sir Alfred Bateman that the Ger- 
man tonnage is due to the railway alliance is indicative that the 
subsidy and shipping questions are far more extensive and difficult 
of solution than the advocates of subsidies have thus far been 
willing to admit. To put it in another way, the movement of 
goods has a great influence in the development of a merchant 
marine, anything likely to hinder the easy exchange of commodi- 
ties stands opposed to the increase of vessel tonnage. In an 


' Select Committee of House of Commons, 1go1, p. 16. 
‘James Knott, Manager of North of England S. S. Association, before 
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empathic way the Senate Committee assert that all that is needed 
to maintain regular steamship lines between the United States 
and South America, or Oriental ports, is the passage of the Frye 
bill. The resources of a steamship company are receipts from 
passengers and goods, mail and express charges and subsidies. 
if there is not a sufficient trade to pay running expenses even a 
subsidy will not bring a steamship line into existence. Our trade 
with South America is small and uneven, vessels being compelled 
to go one way partly empty. Despite our military connections 
in the Orient the trade of the Philippine Islands goes to Great 
Britain. Why? Because England has with her shipping banks 
to take care of the change of ownership—the most important 
part of international trade. The French secured the silk trade 
with China not by establishing a line of steamers to that country, 
but by creating a bank with its branches in different parts of the 
Celestial Empire.’ All of which goes to prove the statement 
that subsidies are one side only of the great problem of inter- 
national trade. 

The statements made and testimony quoted in the last few 
paragraphs indicate that there is some doubt as to the value of 
the arguments urged for the passage of the Frye bill. A great 
ship owner makes the unqualified statement that vessels can be 
built as cheaply in the United States as abroad, a noted builder 
gives 15 per cent. as the difference in cost, but makes the quali- 
fying statement that first cost makes no material difference. 
Undoubtedly wages are higher in the American ship-building 
industry than abroad; this difference is overcome in some measure 
by the lifting cranes and machines used in the American yards. 
The great disadvantage the builders in this country have to meet 
is the variation in size and character of orders; the volume of 
business being insufficient to make possible continued building 
on same plans and specifications. Then too, the fluctuating 
prices of materials have hampered the industry, though it is pos- 
sible that the existence of the Steel Trust may remove this diffi- 
culty in time. In the operation of vessels Americans are said 
to be under an even greater burden; higher wages and larger 


? Report of Select Committee of the House of Commons, 1901, p. 254. 
* Annals of American Academy of Political Science, Feb., 1902. 
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cost of maintenance are supposed to put American vessels out of 
the field of competition. Here again the testimony is conflicting. 
Evidently the English and American scales of wages are not 
greatly at variance. Men are hired in the English ports and 
English wages are paid. The difference in the number of men 
in the crews of vessels is not conclusive, and until a more scien- 
tific comparison is made than has been done by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce it is impossible to answer this question 
finally. American vessels are said to carry a smaller number 
of men than foreign ships, which may be due to the higher 
wages. 

Do subsidies build up merchant marines? The question has 
not been answered beyond doubt. Certainly France has nothing 
to boast of after fifteen years of subsidy legislation. The Ger- 
man subsidy is about the amount paid out by the United States 
government for ocean mail service. England uses her postal 
payments to extend the postal service, but merchant vessels are 
not subsidized. When asked by a member of the select com- 
mittee what he thought of the Japanese steamers receiving a 
subsidy of £10,000 per voyage, Sir Thomas Sutherland replied, 
“What I think about that point is that if I had a Japanese subsidy 
I should be making a very good thing, but I do not know that 
the fact of a Japanese subsidy is going to shut us up. I think 
it is one of those problems how long Japan will continue to pay 
at such an extravagant rate.”? 

Opposition to the Frye bill comes from four sources; first, 
the foreign steamship companies; second, the persons who char- 
ter tramp steamers; third, from the railroads of the west, and 
fourth, from those who are opposed on the grounds of national 
interests, and moral principle. This is the grouping of the oppo- 
sition made by Mr. C. H. Cramp in his testimony before the 
Industrial Commission.2, To him the grand rallying point of 
the opponents to the subsidy bill is centered in the great trans- 
Atlantic steamship lines which have maintained a powerful 
lobby at Washington against the bill. This opposition is easily 
accounted for in the desire to shut out any opposition that might 


’ Report of Select Committee of House of Commons, 1901, p. 240. 
* Report of Industrial Committee, xiv, p. 411. 
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arise from new companies. The persons who charter tramp 
steamers are afraid that the subsidized vessels will increase the 
freight rates, certainly not a desirable thing from the point of 
view of merchants, while a number of railroads having estab- 
lished through export business and satisfactory arrangements for 
the movement of emigrants do not wish them disturbed by new 
companies coming into the field. The objections to the bill by 
the press of the country are accounted for in the advertising 
contracts made with newspapers by the foreign companies to 
publish sailing schedules. Seven tenths of the press of the 
United States are opposed undoubtedly to the subsidy bill but for 
other reasons than the one just urged. There is a genuine feel- 
ing among the people that the bill will not accomplish what it 
professes to do. It bears on its face evidence of special legisla- 
tion and does not meet the great questions of a merchant marine 
policy in a satisfactory way which will in time build up our 
merchant fleet. Our merchant marine died out because of the 
lack of the essentials to its development. Can government money 
supply these? If it can how long will they continue to exist 
after the money compensation has been withdrawn? 

The shipping problem is not one of stimulating building and 
operations by gifts, or meeting subventions by subventions. As 
has already been shown it is more than that. The author of the 
Frye bill has seized upon the most apparent and what seemed 
the vital point of the problem, but which in reality is the super- 
ficial phase of it. The methods of England and those of the 
founders of the American State very clearly indicate this. Eng- 
land has stimulated her merchant marine by (1) postal subsidies, 
(2) naval reserve subventions, (3) discriminating ship inspec- 
tion, (4) insurance discrimination, (5) loading and chartering 
policy favoring English vessels, and (6) combinations of ship 
owners; but more particularly by the last four than by the first 
two. The supremacy of Amer'can ships in the first part of the 
nineteenth century rested upon advantage in building, and a 
policy developing (1) extra duties on imports carried by foreign 
vessels, (2) extra duties on merchandise in bond when carried 
by foreign vessels, and (3) extra harbor charges upon tonnage 
of foreign shipping entering American ports. Since that time 
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competition has been more extensive between nations and 
exchange more complicated. Vessels are not all that is needed 
in these days to make a nation a great shipping country; the 
land that wishes to develop her merchant marine must have the 
facilities of exchange as well. England, Germany, Holland and 
France have in all parts of the world banks and the branches of 
banks to direct the movement of goods. 

With the greatness and complexity of the problem of the mer- 
chant marine in mind the subsidy question has thus far been 
based upon a comparison, and it might almost be called a school- 
boy comparison. We are ashamed of our merchant marine 
because we are such a great nation. It is true that other argu- 
ments have been advanced occasionally, but the majority stick 
very closely to the theme just mentioned. The place of shipping 
in the business of international exchanges is scarcely understood. 
Something, however, has been discovered to be grossly out of 
order, and it is thought that legislation will set it right and bring 
us into the place we deserve as the first nation of the earth. 

There is but one conclusion that can be reached in the matter 
of shipping subsidies, and that is money gift cannot solve the 
problem. The solution depends upon the material increase of 
our commerce, the proper relation between imports and exports, 
the establishment of banks and banking houses in foreign lands, 
the protection of American shipping interests here and abroad, 
the rise of a generation educated in the operation of ships and 
the business of foreign lands, and the creation of a better and 
more equitable taxation of American shipping than is now 
in use. 

FRANK L. McVey. 


University of Minnesota. 





COLONIAL POLICY OF THE GERMANS. 
Il. 


HE native question in any colony is one which, for the 
attainment of any adequate results, must be attacked at 
the same time from the general and from the specific points of 
view. Its satisfactory solution, if such solution is ever possible, 
must call into requisition the results of the most advanced 
thought in the fields of ethnology and the science of society. 
In this place, however, a specific study, with but casual reference 
to general principles, is less out of place, because of the homo- 
geneous character of the natives of the German colonies; the 
typical virtues and defects of the German system stand out, 
therefore, more consistently, and lend themselves to a briefer 
and less involved treatment. 

As in other issues of colonial policy, so here, the successes 
and failures of the Germans are intimately bound up with the 
national character and disposition. Theoretically, German 
administrators should have known a great deal about native 
peoples and their life; if they remained ignorant in any cases, 
it was certainly not for lack of portly volumes on these subjects, 
constructed with the usual laborious Griindlichkeit. An 
acquaintance with such sources, on the part of colonial adminis- 
trators, is far from exceptional; but the most important contri- 
bution of scientific training to the handling of the native 
question, as presented to the Germans, appears in the distinctly 
sane view which the administrators as a class are enabled to 
take before this troubled issue. Most of them have realized 
that the German possessions, in common with all other tropical 
countries, find in the presence of native races an essential, even 
though variable, and often merely potential, factor in public 
wealth. Years have served to strengthen the conviction that the 
Germans are thrown back upon the native peoples for what assist- 
ance they are to get, even though that be slight, in the develop- 
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ment of colonial resources.! Little false sentiment is to be found 
and few grandiloquent expressions of purely humanitarian aims. 
The problem is approached with cool head and with a method 
that is scientific, even though over-academic in its first expres- 
sions. 

This promising attitude was compromised first by the emi- 
nently temporizing policy of the chartered companies, and, later, 
by bureaucratic narrow-mindedness and military rigor. The 
administration of the companies, with its shifty and uncertain 
policy, was about the worst system to which the fate of the 
native could have been entrusted. The companies exercised 
both too much and too little power; they imposed upon and 
irritated the native without being able to enforce wholesome 
discipline, or, indeed, caring to do so. They were in the field 
for very tangible and immediate ends, and had no inclination 
or ambition to foresee the future and prepare for it. No pre- 
determined and settled policy existed under their régime. They 
took little or no account of the character and customs of the 
native peoples of their districts. In New Guinea and the Pacific 
islands the results of their inefficiency were, of course, less 
noticeable, amounting only to the death of a number of brave 
men. But in Southwest and East Africa the outcome was more 
formidable. The losses occasioned by the hostility of Hendrik 
Witbooi and of Maharero were not directly chargeable to the 
arrogance and stupidity of company officials; the uprising in 
East Africa, however, which finally cost the company its politi- 
cal existence, had its immediate cause in tactless and oppressive 
measures, motived by a curious combination of greed, timidity 
and parsimony. No attention was paid to the warnings of 
British officers who knew well the dangerous mtood of the Arabs 
and Swahili; these resentful peoples were handled with entire 
lack of caution and of fair consideration, and were not long 
in discovering and profiting by the essential weakness of their 
oppressors.” 

* The value of the native peoples is recognized by almost all the authorities; 
the case is stated most strongly by Blum, 47, 102, 162; Pfeil, Vorschlage, 
60 ff.; Hermann, 82. 


*F. Fabri, Fiinf Jahre, 65 ff., 85 ff.; Keltie, 248; Johnston, 256; Keane, 
Africa, ii, 180; Dove, Siidwest-Afrika, Berlin, 1896, 160 ff., 178; Globus, 
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The companies had no native policy, therefore; but with the 
entrance of the imperial rule there appeared, full-fledged, a most 
simple and definite system. The invincible Prussian army 
would put these reckless and insubordinate savages down, once 
and for all. This was, again, the military spirit fostered by 
German life and training; and it was not without its salutary 
effect in the case in hand. Much objection may be had to the 
bureaucrat, with his petty powers and small tyranny, who fol- 
lowed along with the imperial rule, but little can be urged against 
the German doctrine of force. The native understands force; 
it is about the only thing that is permanently and wholesomely 
imposing to him; and any colonizing people does well to flash 
the blade from out the scabbard now and then. The effect 
can generally be produced without striking often and cruelly; 
in the case of the Germans, however, it appears that resort to 
actual bloodshed has shown itself to be necessary, again and 
again. Dismissal of incompetent and insolent company officials 
and of “schnetdige Lieutenants” would, doubtless, have been in 
the nature of the ounce of prevention, but, under the circum- 
stances, these were an inevitable incubus of the system. Much 
must be set down to the account of inexperience of contact 
with native races, and consequent ignorance of and contempt 
for their customs, prejudices, etc., on the part of the average 
colonial functionary; taken all in all, however, this severity 
was far better than a wavering policy and indecision.’ 

Too often, however, condonable military strictness has been 
called upon to account for conspicuous examples of individual 
cruelty. From time to time tales of indescribable tortures 
inflicted upon natives in the Kamerun region have shocked the 
civilized world. Insignificant faults have been punished with 
wanton and senseless cruelty. Flagrant cases of the eighties 
seem to have found their aftertypes at the beginning of a new 
Ixxix, No. 9, 134. The native princes felt that they had been hoaxed by Peters 
and others in the matter of the “treaties” in which they had signed away 
land and power. They had never understood the import of these documents, 
which were, indeed, of the most flimsy sort. Schmidt (i, 12-13) gives a 
typical example of Peters’s “treaties.” 

*F. Fabri, 111; Pfeil, Vorschlige, 65 ff.; Studien, etc., 256; Boshart, 184. 


Keltie (252-3), compares German activity in East Africa with the efforts of 
the British in the same region to the great disadvantage of the latter. 
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century... The Germans seem to feel that there is something 
abnormal about these bursts of murderous rage. They are not 
countenanced,” and the feeling of the responsible administrators 
and colonists about them is one of anger and shame. They 
are regarded by some as evidence of a distemper for which the 
significant term “Tropenkoller” has been coined.* 

There really appears to be something pathological about 
these cases. No doubt the German subordinate officer is inclined 
to be tyrannical in the exercise of petty power—the German 
system is hardly calculated to instil ideals of self-restraint in 
the treatment of inferiors. But it is hard to believe that any 
man in his right mind could enjoy poking a ramrod down a 
defenceless negro’s windpipe, or that he would feel it necessary, 
for the sake of discipline, to whip numbers of women publicly 
and brutally, before the eyes of their men. This is not the wild 
burst of sudden anger; it is barbarous and insane torture. These 
examples are not the worst. And a reasonable physical cause for 
it all is really not far to seek: the Germans are naturally mala- 
daptable to an unfamiliar physical environment and, as a rule, 
take no pains to neutralize this weakness by artificial modification. 
All experience of the white race with equatorial Africa goes 
to show that it is about as unlikely a region in which to keep 
health and sanity as any on the globe; the Belgian Congo 
State, as well as the German protectorates, has its tale of shame 
to tell. Here is a region, then, where special care in matters of 
tropical hygiene and dietary are demanded of a European 

*N. Y. Times, December 22, 1901. The earlier cases were those of Leist, 
Wehlan and Peters; in Giesebrecht’s collection (Behandlung der Einge- 
borenen, etc.) are found letters from a number of scientists and administra- 
tors, condemning the above native torturers, together with a communication 
from Peters, in which he seeks to defend his course. The case of Peters has 
received special attention because of his prominence in German colonial 
history. See also Schmidt, ii, 96 ff.; Johnston, 258; Hermann, 84; N. Y. 
Times, April 15, 1894. Giesebrecht (23) mentions a study of his own on 
“Kolonialgreuel,” in Neue Deutsche Rundschau, 1895, Heft, ii. 

* The three culprits mentioned above were cashiered. The N. Y. Times 
(December 15, 1901) reports light punishments, but according to Sir H. H. 
Johnston (Colonization of Africa, etc., 258), publicity was given to these 
cases, prosecution was vigorous and the punishments proportional to the 


offences. 
* Der Deutsche Export, 91; Schmidt, ii, 74-76; Pfeil, Studien, etc., 252. 
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population, even though it come from the Mediterranean states. 
With the Germans, much more of caution is necessary, for they 
are a people that have always acclimatized poorly in low lati- 
tudes, as statistics, even of Algiers, will show.’ 

However, either from ignorance or willfulness, the Germans 
are regularly found to neglect certain prime essentials of 
tropical hygiene. The more self-evident rules, regarding cloth- 
ing, marching in crowded ranks, and the like, are perforce 
observed, but, as the reports of importations into the German 
colonies and the tales of eye-witnesses unite to show, the German 
absolutely refuses to renounce in tropical colonies the heavy 
alcoholic drinks of the fatherland. No people can endure the 
continued use of strong liquors under the equator; the Spanish 
and Portuguese had to learn to be sparing in the use of even 
the light wines to which they had been accustomed. Doubt- 
less heat, hardship and coarse food do their share in wrecking 
the digestive and nervous systems, but intemperance in the 
tropics—and this may well be temperance at home—must cer- 
tainly be taken into grave account. It should be reckoned in 
with the climatic agents which induce such frequent melancholia 
and consequent insanity or suicide in the equatorial districts of 
Africa.? 

Another unfortunate factor is present in the iron inflexibility 
of the social system in the colonies. Distinctions of rank, social 
position and the like, are rigorously maintained; nothing short 
of imminent annihilation seems likely to modify the strictness 
of etiquette and caste. There are no “clubs” in the German 
colonies where colonel and corporal box and play tennis in 
friendly rivalry. Each military circle of a few members herds 
by itself and gulps down its steins of heavy beer in lonely and 
dignified seclusion. Homesickness plays its familiar role in 
inducing gloom and despair, and consequent deterioration of 
resistive power. It is generally admitted that a cheerful dis- 
position and good-fellowship do much to ward off maladies in 
any part of the earth, and especially in the tropics, where home 

*Bordier, La Colonisation scientifique et la Colonisation francaise (Paris, 


1884), 55; Leroy-Beaulieu, 339-345. 
*Boshart, 225 ff. 
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influences and the society of women and of friends are but rarely 
to be enjoyed.’ 

These are some of the factors that render the German less 
master of himself in the colonies than he is at home, and pre- 
dispose him to gusts of passion on slight occasion. They also 
accentuate the irritable and petty tendencies of a short-sighted 
bureaucracy, and are, to a great extent, responsible for an ill 
grace of manner which is sure to awaken resentment in a native 
population, particularly if the latter is already restive under a 
brand-new harness of ill-fitting, cramping and generally trivial 
restrictions. The contact of such a bureaucracy with a savage 
or semi-civilized population can easily be figured in imagination; 
police regulations calculated for Berlin, bundles of acts whose 
transgression is a matter of daily occurrence among the unwary 
sojourners in German towns—all these formed a system whose 
application to the Sudanese and Bantus was incongruous even to 
the local official.2 Reiterated appeals on the part of opponents 
of this system, so ill-suited to its environment, have not failed 
entirely of effect. 

The events which have created, as it were, a new ideal of the 
treatment of the natives were the downfall of the companies 
and the consequent presence in the colonies of well-chosen 
imperial commissioners and commanders. The typical case is 
that of Wissmann, in East Africa, where the expiring company 
had, by its oppression and its indiscreet attitude toward native 
and Arab prejudices, roused a rebellion with which it was utterly 
unable to cope. To this scene of disorder and uproar Bismarck 
sent the scientist and explorer, Dr. von Wissmann, a man chosen 
rather for his knowledge and personality than for any dis- 
tinctive military achievements. He quelled the insurrection 
in a masterly manner, promptly executing the leader. Not 
only that; he gained the confidence of the natives, together with 
their wholesome respect, so that his succeeding administration 
of the colony in peace only added to his reputation as an “Afri- 
kakenner.”* His successes led to imitation of his methods on 

* Bigelow, Germany's First Colony in China, Harper’s, 100, 577-590. 
* Boshart, 182-183, 186; Globus, Ixxix, No. 9, 134. 


* Bismarck referred to Wissmann as “the man who knew how to deal 
with natives.” Poschinger, Conversations, 244. 
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the part of his subordinates and brother-administrators; there 
was established a new fashion, as it were, in colonial manage- 
ment. 

The formula of this system was simplicity itself: ‘“sternness 
with justice.” In dealing with the rebels in East Africa, Wiss- 
mann’s first object was to teach a “griindliche Lehre,’ to make 
an imposing display of European superiority and power. The 
effect upon the native population was instantaneous.t This 
administrator knew also how to temper severity with mercy 
and to use his prestige to secure in time of peace what he had 
gained in war. The “Wissmann system’ has been complained 
of by those whose humanitarian feelings are wounded by vio- 
lence of any kind in dealings with the noble savage; but it is not 
without its sound elements of common sense and _ science. 
Where practices abhorrent to the civilized world were found 
to exist, they were resolutely eradicated -—— Wissmann dealt 
blows to the slave trade of East Africa from which it will 
scarcely recover.” In less essential matters, however, a wise 
moderation was displayed; the bureaucratic system was dis- 
couraged and no attempt was made to interfere with cherished 
institutions and customs of the indigenous tribes. The Arab 
Wali and Kadi were retained; and, while German discipline 
was enforced, it was rather along general lines than in matters 
of detail. The system rested upon a correct recognition of con- 
ditions, intelligent judgment and respect for the natives’ rights 
and for their chiefs’ authority. The gifts and geniality of Wiss- 

*The natives said of his rule, “Bisher war bei euch Deutschen alles 
Spielerei, jetzt sieht man doch, dass euer Sultan ernst macht und da wird 
es euch gelingen, wirklich die Herren des Landes zu werden.” Schmidt, 
i, 64; cf. Geffcken, 1. c. 

*Giesebrecht, 22; Schmidt, i, 188 ff., 224 ff. An interesting passage in F. 
Fabri, Fiinf Jahre, etc., shows how a development of methods of transporta- 
tion in East Africa will necessarily bring about the complete downfall of 
the slave trade (p. 55). 

* Bitter complaint is made that the German functionaries take no pains to 
learn the native languages, not even spending the time on shipboard on the 
long journey to New Guinea in study. ‘ihe Germans revolt at the “pidgin 
English” that forms the only universally understood language of New Guinea 
and environs. They combat it also in Africa. Blum, 165-166; Engler, 114; 
Keane, Africa, ii, 19; Pfeil, Studien, etc., 128-130; R. L. Stevenson, Jn the 
South Seas, ch. ii. 
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mann himself played a great part in his successes; he possessed 
the qualities both of leader and organizer. He had the repu- 
tation of selecting realizable aims, and always realizing them, 
and his prestige was marred by no fiascos of any moment; his 
subordinates were held strictly to duty and were at the same 
time assured of power to fulfil the task assigned. Their loyalty 
to this leader is something exceptional, taking into account the 
extreme hardships of the service in the East African country. 
It speaks well for the Wissmann system that it has made out 
of this difficult district a relatively peaceful colony. Later diffi- 
culties in the attempted application of civil rule in East Africa 
led to the re-adoption and consequent vindication of the Wiss- 
mann system. At the accession of Hohenlohe, Wissmann, who 
had been recalled by Caprivi, was returned as Governor-General 
of the protectorate.’ 

A number of writers who have criticized the administration 
of the German colonies have complained of an insufficient display 
of military and naval power on the part of the home govern- 
ment. They have also asserted that the opening up of the 
Hinterland has followed no settled plan and has worked from 
no stable and selected base of operations.2, The number of impe- 
rial troops has indeed been small; but since the time of Wiss- 
mann, and especially in East Africa, it has been the policy of 
the government to utilize native auxiliaries about a relatively 
insignificant nucleus of regulars. The warlike tribes who would, 
in any case, lend themselves unwillingly to the régime of indus- 
try, are glad to be mustered in and to fight under European 
officers. The Sudanese have been particularly useful in this 
line, completely outclassing the Bantus. The Solomon Islanders 


*Schmidt, i, 232 ff., 243-244; Giesebrecht, 19 ff. More tact has been dis- 
played of late by the German officers. Johnston, 257-258. 

7In Southwest Africa, up to 1898, the troops numbered only 40 men. 
According to Boshart (183), the recent increase to 220 leaves the military 
force too small by half. This author and his measures are a bit too stren- 
uous to inspire full confidence, but upon the point in question he is supported 
by a consensus of opinion. See also Schmidt, i, 94; Pfeil, Vorschlaige, 43; 
F. Fabri, 71 ff.; Sievers, Afrika, 405; complaint is also made of governmental 
parsimony, which F, Fabri (89) declares to be false economy; “es geht in 
solchen Dingen haufig wie beim Ankauf der sibyllinischen Biicher.” 
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are also regarded as suitable material for the same ends.1. The 
idea is that the warlike tribes shall hold the more docile natives 
to work, thereby effecting a division of labor of which all shall 
reap the good results.” 

Here we touch upon the question of labor in tropical colonies; 
it is rightly recognized as the vital issue, and strenuous, if 
unsuccessful, efforts have been put forth in attempts at its solu- 
tion. It is a modern riddle of the Sphinx at which the various 
nations have guessed, each in its characteristic way. The conclu- 
sions of the Germans, as a well-informed people, new to the sub- 
ject, singularly free from bias and open to new truth, possess an 
especial and peculiar interest to the student of this vexed prob- 
lem. It seems, in the first place, that the Germans have been 
regularly unsuccessful in creating a supply of free labor by the 
stimulation of wants. The ground upon which they work is 
unpropitious, and no support for their economists’ theories, in 
the shape of actual results, is yet forthcoming. The natives 
are almost all tropical peoples, whose needs are few and will 
continue to be few, except in the matter of intoxicants and imple- 
ments of war, which the sentiment of the civilized world refuses 
to supply. The native, as a factor in economic supply and 
demand, is, as has been seen, a virtual nonentity. There is need 
of ages of slow development, or of some effectual forcing 
process, before the Papuan and his ilk begin to respond to stim- 
uli which are calculated to appeal to anything higher than 
momentary desire or caprice. 

But the tropics, ex hypothesi, must be developed, and Europeans 
are, of themselves, unable to effect such development; if this be 

‘Unfortunately the Sudanese insist upon the presence of their families on 
any extended expeditions. While the women are useful in some ways, they 
form an undesirable camp-following. It is noted that the negro soldiers, 
although they were soon able to manipulate the mechanism of the breech- 
loading rifles, are likely to shoot high and erratically in action. Apparently 
they have not as yet full confidence in the new weapon. See Schmidt, ii, 374, 
385; Pfeil, Vorschlage, 66 ff. 

* Pfeil, Vorschlaige, 60, 67; cf. Studien, etc., 239. No satisfactory system of 
taxing the natives has been devised. The Germans have decided, however, 
in favor of a hut-tax versus a poll-tax; the hut, they say, is something that 
cannot evade taxes by a timely disappearance. A small portion only of the 


colonial income is derived from this source. 
*Cf. Finsch, Samoafahrten, 26, 62. 
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granted, nothing remains as alternative except the adoption of 
some form of compulsory labor imposed upon the tropical peoples, 
Avowed slavery is, of course, inhibited by forces too strong to be 
opposed. Substitution of more advanced races is costly and has 
been rendered well nigh impracticable by the attitude of the gov- 
ernments which sway the fates of the peoples available for coolie 
service. The system of compulsory labor under contract 
remains—a system which, like coolie-labor, is a partial return, 
in the form of semi-slavery, to the rough and ready methods 
of the ancient world. 

The Germans did not reach this alternative, which seems to 
so many of their competent writers a last and inevitable resort, 
without exploring all the culs de sac along the way, in the hope 
of discovering some other solution less repugnant to themselves 
and others. The attempt to introduce a wage system was early 
shown to be futile; what little labor was thus secured was 
both low in efficiency and extremely irregular. Even the Kru- 
men who were available along the Togo and Kamerun seaboard 
refused to enter upon contracts of over one year’s duration; 
at its expiration they insisted upon returning to their own 
tribes with what they had earned, and it was only in conse- 
quence of the reckless expenditure which ensued that a labor 
force could again be recruited from this source.’ The labor 
supply was similarly intermittent in the rest of the African 
colonies, while in New Guinea it was practically impossible to 
enlist any workers whatsoever under a voluntary system.” 

After this disillusionment, recourse was had, especially in 
East Africa and New Guinea, to imported labor of various 
types. In the latter protectorate, the system was really one of 
slave-transfer, whereby the ruling chief of a limited area, or 


*The labor of the Krus was relatively expensive, and its cost was 
enhanced by the periodic need of double transportation. See Keane, Man 
Past and Present, Cambridge, 1900, 53-54; Reichenow, 44. Hermann (86) 
says that native labor has been relatively overpaid in Southwest Africa. 

* The best reports of native labor come from Togo and Kamerun, but even 
here it is found that the natives regularly choose such minor occupations 
as demand little physical effort. The Dualla were always energetic traders, 
and continue to be so, but there is a conspicuous absence of smiths, wheel- 
wrights, etc. See Pfeil, Vorschlige, 54 ff.; Schmidt, ii, 89-90, 168 ff. 
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the old men of a village, sold the vital forces of captives 
or subjects (debtors, oftentimes) for a consideration. That 
some form of compulsion on the part of the Melanesian native 
authorities was usually present, even though it was not actually 
demonstrable, is commonly conceded by the German writers 
themselves. This system of slavery for a term, which carried 
with it the so-called “Labor Trade,” had been shamefully abused 
by the Queenslanders, and was already under universal condem- 
nation. The missionaries in the South Sea were bitterly 
opposed to it. The Germans honestly attempted, therefore, to 
carry out regulations which would give the appearance, at least, 
of fairness and humanity. They intended also to keep clear 
of the many possible misunderstandings with the native peoples, 
and thus avoid the inevitable vendetta with its consequent unpop- 
ular punitive expeditions, and other evil and dangerous conse- 
quences.2, An attempt was made to give Kaiser Wilhelmsland 
a better reputation among those islanders whose services could 
be secured. But results were not commensurate with the effort 
put forth; the death-rate of the laborers, though lowered, was 
still believed to be high, and the “trade” in natives still con- 
tinued to be carried on in unseaworthy ships. Inadequacy of 
transport facilities often left the government burdened with an 
unruly crowd of recruits: those who had arrived previously and 
whose wages must be paid from the time of arrival, and those 
whose terms were served out and who were eager to leave the 
neighborhood of the whites forever. Few cases of renewed 
contracts are to be found. And when all these difficulties had 

"Pfeil, Studien, etc., 241 ff.; Finsch, 26; Egerton, 306; Blum, 47, 78; 
Schmidt, ii, 410-412. Krieger enters somewhat upon the details of the labor 
trade (244 ff.). The native never believed in the Anwerbemodus. Blum, 162. 

*If a native died during his term, the vcndetta came at once into play, and 
the next Europeans to meet the relatives of the deceased were exposed to 
unexpected attack and murder. Money-commutation for such a death, 
together with accrued wages, were, as a rule, promptly forwarded to the 
relatives or village-authorities of the dead man. Krieger, 244-245. 

* The native laborers said of Kaiser Wilhelmsland, “No kaikai (food ?), no 
sunday, plenty fight, plenty die.” Blum, 135. 

‘The natives reckoned their terms by “fellow-moons,” of which they 
counted ten to the year; this difference of standard led to frequent mis- 


understandings. Blum, 135. Too much seems to have been made of a few 
cases of renewed contracts. 
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been somehow met or evaded, the character of the labor supply 
was, after all, completely inadequate. The natives could be 
forced to an occasional activity in fetching and carrying, and 
could be induced to dig the earth in a more or less desultory 
fashion, bu: for the finer kinds of labor, in the raising of coffee 
and cacao, it was necessary from the first to employ the higher 
class labor of the Javanese and Chinese.’ 

Moreover the problem of holding the native to labor, when 
his presence had been secured, was not yet solved.2, The Mela- 
nesian could not be effectively controlled by a system of fines; 
he had no idea of the value of money and whether he received 
a little more or a little less was a matter of complete indifference 
to him. In any case his earnings went to the authorities of 
his native village. And it was found that penalties in the form 
of extra hours taxed the European overseer even more than they 
did the nonchalant native. The unsophisticated functionaries 
were likewise astonished to find that the orthodox German sys- 
tem of imprisonment was absolutely ineffective. ‘To lie eight 
days long upon his back, to receive his meals regularly, and 
every other day to take a walk, is, for the Kanaka, a life of good 
cheer; and one can easily conceive the wrath of the settlers when 
protracted and costly legal proceedings found their conclusion 
in such a chastisement.””* 

The planters, naturally enough, insisted upon the right of 
private corporal correction. The courts were distant and uncer- 

*Blum, 166. The government was also obliged to furnish a particular 
kind of food to the Melanesian coolies—yams and taro. Pfeil, Studien, etc., 
238, 242. Blum (136) thinks the natives may be educated through the agency 
of Chinese and Malay overseers and middlemen. It is recently announced 
(N. Y. Times, March 30, 1902) that the Tuskegee Institute has been called 
upon by the German Colonial Economic Society to send five graduates to 
Togo. These young negroes are to assist three predecessors, sent eighteen 
months ago, in teaching the natives the arts of agriculture. 

*Some German writers have accused the authorities of spending their 
time in deciding how to hold the native to labor, when the vital question 
was how to secure the native at all. The Germans seem to have had a 
way of settling a problem before they were perfectly sure of the actual 
terms in which it was to be presented. Pfeil, Vorschlige, 60; F. Fabri, 70. 


* Pfeil, Studien, etc., 254; for the other aspects of the question of punish- 
ment, see 252-256 passim. 
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tain, and the struggle for commercial existence near and sure. 
Beating exactly met the natives’s ideas of punishment, and, as a 
rule, no grudges were cherished if the causes for such correction 
had been set forth with requisite clearness and emphasis. But 
the grant of such privilege would amount to the legalization of 
one of the most characteristic and most odious marks of slavery. 
Humanitarian sentiment would be wounded in distant Europe; 
and thus what the actors on the spot, with few exceptions, 
regarded as necessary, could not but be permanently disallowed. 
Infringements of this prohibition have doubtless occurred, but 
they have been relatively few; the missionaries are alert to 
denounce any possible faults of the system. It is no wonder 
that the situation has remained unaltered for some years back." 

In this embarrassing and hopeless situation, the government 
turned to the time-honored coolie system. Javanese and Chinese 
were enlisted in Batavia and Singapore; and, though the costs, 
including, of course, double transportation, were excessive, the 
new arrivals seemed to promise much for the future of the 
colony. Political complications and national jealousies, how- 
ever, have closed the several sources of supply. In the early 
nineties, alleging the unhealthfulness of the New Guinea set- 
tlements, both Holland and England forbade the further export 
of coolies from their colonies, after having rendered that export 
as costly and as convenient as possible.*~ The Germans later 
cherished some hopes of deriving a supply of labor directly from 
China; but the well-known hostility of the Chinese authorities 
to the coolie system soon put an end to this expectation.* 

* According to Pfeil, an officer of long experience (see Giesebrecht, 130), 
in view of the failure of coolie importation, the defective system just 
described must be maintained, with all its difficulties, for some time to 
come. Studien, etc., 244. 

*The resentment of the Germans attaches with especial bitterness to the 
British; tales are not lacking which, if true, establish serious charges of the 
breaking of neutrality, of the stirring up of native passions, etc. British mis- 
sionaries come in for a good share of this accusation. As for the coolie- 
question, it is asserted that the British were especially proficient in the 
selection of crippled and diseased natives, whose subsequent deaths or ail- 
ments were then charged to the deadly climate of New Guinea. Blum, 118, 
168; Schmidt, ii, 66 ff.; Pfeil, Studien, etc., 240; Egerton, 400-402; Krieger, 
250. 

*Blum, 166. Krieger (236 ff.) gives facts concerning the enlistment of 
Javanese and Chinese coolies and their life in the colonies. 
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Nothing remained, then, if the colonies were to be developed 
—and Germany would scarcely renounce this object so close to 
her heart without a struggle—but to organize some system of 
forced labor, and render it as palatable as possible to European 
tastes. Many of the best administrators and writers on colonial 
questions openly support this system and justify their views 
by fairly consistent lines of argument. The orthodox position, 
viz., to renounce all force, is represented chiefly in the writings 
and utterances of the older scientists and missionaries,” though 
several of the latter have come out strongly for the enforcement 
of regular labor as, in any case, indispensable for the natives’ 
advancement in civilization.* 

The model before the eyes of the advocates of forced labor 
is the cultuur-stelsel of the Dutch, as developed chiefly on the 
island of Java. They wish, in effect, to enforce native labor 
through the agency of already constituted native authorities, 
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*A brief account of recent attempts to do away with the virtual slavery 
existing in East Africa, by allowing the purchase of “Freibriefe,” is given in 
Annals Amer. Acad. of Pol. and Soc. Science, xix, No. 2, p. 164. 

* A collection of opinions on the native question has been made by Giese- 
brecht (Behandlung, etc.); this work has been done very completely, and 
appended biographical sketches of the various contributors enable the reader to 
make correction for the personal factor, with some ease. Expressions were 
elicited from prominent scientists, colonial officials and missionaries; the whole 
collection is extremely valuable and readable. According to the author, the 
question is still sub judice; he believes that the more favorable views of the 
older scientists are due to the fact of their having met the native before 
he had been irritated and rendered hostile by contact with Europeans. The 
more modern officers, administrators and travelers are unanimous in advocat- 
ing strictness and sternness, though they all insist upon pairing these with 
justice; “Strenge mit Gerechtigkett” is the typical formula. It is curious 
how the opinions differ according as the writer is a military man, a mis- 
sionary or a planter. Some of the judgments rendered are exceedingly strong 
pieces of work, notably those of Pfeil, Denhardt, Holub, Peters and Hii)be- 
schleiden. Though the author professes to have reached no definite conclu- 
sions, it seems to the present writer that the impressions left by the work, 
though perhaps a little indistinct because of minor differences and contradic- 
tions, are of undeniable value to the colonial administrator and the student. 
Cf. Miller, 32. Finsch (Samoafahrten, 64 ff.) says he had little difficulty 
with the New Guinea natives, for he followed in the steps of the “moon- 
man,” the Russian scientist, Miklukho-Maclay, who always got along well 
with native peoples. 

* Besides the opinions in Giesebrecht’s collection, see especially Pfeil, 
Vorschlage, 64. 

*The best brief account of the culture-system in English is by Clive Day, 
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whether those authorities are chiefs or village elders.1 Unfor- 
tunately, conditions in the German protectorates differ so widely 
from those in Java that the outcome of such a system must 
remain an enigma until it is tried. The Bantus and Papuans 
have, as a rule, no chiefs of an extended and despotic power,” 
and it is extremely doubtful if any of the native peoples subject 
to Germany could be managed under the Dutch system. The 
islander of the Dutch possessions is a great advance in character 
and civilization over anything the German colonies can produce. 
The blacks of the latter districts do not understand what is 
demanded of them; they are incorrigibly improvident. The 
prevailing conviction among the natives of New Guinea was 
that the foreigners would soon depart—indeed a preliminary 
division had already been made of the habitations and the per- 
sonal effects likely to be left behind. The negro believes that 
the white man will soon grow weary of all this useless activity 
and let things return to their former and natural course.* 


Experience of the Dutch with Tropical Labor, Yate Review, February and 
May, 1900 (vols. viii, 420, and ix, 58). In this article the various Dutch and 
other authorities are cited and estimated. The best of these is perhaps 
Pierson, Koloniale Politiek, Amsterdam, 1877. Supporters of the culture- 
system as a model are, among others, Pfeil, Studien, etc., 248 ff.; Engler, 119. 
See Keltie, 246. 

*The idea of holding the more tractable tribes to work under compulsion 
exercised by more warlike natives, officered by Germans, is likewise a part 
of the proposed system. Pfeil is a special advocate of a rotating labor supply, 
whereby certain sections of a village population are drawn upon in successive 
periods. Much difficulty has been experienced in “localizing” the labor- 
supply, and this has led to a curious proposition involving the resurrection, 
in certain respects, of the characteristic provisions of the Spanish encomienda- 
system, as developed in America. The experience of the Germans goes to 
show that colonizing powers are rarely able to invent anything new and 
revolutionary in the treatment of century-old problems, even when the sum 
of modern science and historical research can be drawn upon. Pfeil, Vor- 
schlage, 57, 69 ff.; Hermann, 88. 

*If there is no chief to exercise compulsion, force of some other nature 
must be called into requisition. Pfeil, Vorschlige, 72. It is occasionally 
stated that this or that people possesses a tribal organization which is com- 
parable to that of the Javanese, but, inasmuch as nothing has been made out 
of these tribes, it is probable that the eagerness of hope has led to exaggera- 
tion. See Blum, 21; Pfeil, Vorschlige, 60; Globus, 1xxix, No. 9, 1343 
Schmidt, i, 160 ff.; Sievers, 409. 

* Pfeil, Studien, etc., 238 ff.; Blum (102) says that the labor-force of New 
Guinea must come from elsewhere. 
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No system of forced labor has yet been organized; such a 
move would undoubtedly encounter bitter opposition among 
philanthropists at home and abroad. But the reasons for their 
faith have been set forth so clearly and convincingly by some 
of the most capable administrators, that they cannot fail to find 
converts to their views as time goes on and conditions grow 
more unbearable. Given the need, real or imaginary, of devel- 
oping tropical colonies under German rule,’ and, in consequence 
of considerations already stated, the inevitable outcome is com- 
pulsory labor. A compulsory labor system, though abhorred 
as an infringement of the “rights of man,” is, it is claimed from 
the standpoint of society’s life and weal, perfectly justifiable. 
No more is required of the savage than has been and is demanded 
of his civilized superior; there is no more reason why black 
drones should be tolerated in the hive than white drones; vaga- 
bondage is, in any case, a disease in the body of society. Euro- 
pean philanthropists have no compunctions about enforcing 
industry at home and coercing each member of society to render 
his share of service to the public; but as soon as a hand is 
outstretched to impel the distant, and therefore somewhat ideal- 
ized, savage to vary his life of tranquillity, the cry of “Taboo!” 
is heard at once. 

But labor, say these writers, is the basis of all advance in 
civilization; the experience of years has persuaded all rational 
missionaries of this. Only by forcing in the thin edge of the 
wedge can you open up the possibilities of a higher civilization. 
Moreover, besides this alternative of advance, the native stands 
unwittingly before another and more serious one, not less to be 
dreaded by his friends: that of more or less speedy degradation 
and retrogression, if not extinction. It is useless to rail at the 

* This premise is, of course, the weak point in the argument; but it is 


a stock argumentum ad hominem, which is crdinarily and popularly accepted 
without question. 

* Especial attention has been directed to the activity of the veteran Hahn 
in Southwest Africa. After some years of disappointing experience, he 
frankly gave up the attempt to influence the natives through purely religious 
means. He felt and acknowledged that an impulse must first be given to the 
economic life of the native people, and so devoted his efforts almost exclu- 
sively to the teaching of trades and the improvement of material conditions. 
Schmidt, ii, 280 ff.; Biittner, 51 ff. 
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presence of this new human environment which brings with it 
the necessity of unwonted activity and the pain of change; it is 
present in response to the action of nature-forces, and the con- 
sequences are inevitable. The most valuable service is rendered 
to the native by him who will force him, as a child is forced, to 
live up to the requirements of the next stage of growth. 

This is the gist of the arguments of the advocates of forced 
labor;! in theory, at least, they do not lack a certain convincing 
force, and in practice, as far as the German has exercised a 
master’s power, he seems, with comparatively few exceptions, 
to have wielded it well. The present labor conditions are 
thoroughly unsatisfactory; whether a better system can be 
devised and carried out, is for the future to show. The Germans 
are well fitted in many ways to deal with this most difficult 


question. 

It must not be thought that the natives have met only officers 
and soldiers in the colonies. They have been longer acquainted 
with the bearers of the staff and scrip than with the wearers 
of the sword. German missionaries early extended their activ- 
ity to those parts of Africa which later became German colonies. 
Their “converts” have been few,” but their efforts looking to 


*The arguments of Pfeil carry the most weight, not only because of his 
high reputation as an administrator, but because of the clarity and vigor 
of his statement and the exceptionally pleasing quality of his style. He was 
one of Peters’s coadjutors in the seizure of East Africa, and has been active 
in the colonial service ever since. His arguments are to be found in Vor- 
schlige, pp. 60 ff.; Studien, etc., pp. 238 ff.; and in his letter in Giesebrecht’s 
collection (p. 130). Cf. Dove, 239 ff. Pfeil says of his own successes; “Dies 
erklare ich mir nur daraus, weil ich im Principe streng, im Einzelnen stets 
mild war und allezeit mich bemtiht habe, gerecht zu sein, . . . Aber ich habe 
den Muth als Princip Ernst und Strenge aufzustellen: 6 4?) dapeic dvfpwrog ob 
madeberac,” Vorschlége, 74. This view is expressed more sternly elsewhere: 
“Wir verlangen eine Gegengabe (i. ¢., service) fiir unseren Verzicht auf 
das Recht des Starkeren im Kampfe ums Dasein.” Studien, etc., 246. Bos- 
hart is, as usual, radical to the extreme, and sees nothing before the native 
population except annihilation, which he is not averse to furthering (181 ff.). 
See also Geffcken, 1. c.; Finsch, Samoafahrten, 170-172; Dove, 44-45. 

*Finsch (Samoafahrten, 171) says that in seven years 215 natives of Kaiser 
Wilhelmsland had been “converted,” at an expenditure of 350,000 marks. 
From 1842-1861 not one Herero, in Southwest Africa, was baptized. Here 
ability to read and write formed a condition of baptism. This wise and 
exceptional condition seems characteristic of German missionaries; in their 
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the advance of material civilization have been far from fruitless. 
With the exception of certain visionaries, whose folly and 
ridiculous results are recorded,’ they have taken an excep- 
tionally sensible view of their own activity and its prospects, and 
are almost universally commended by the colonial administra- 
tors.2 They have also, though in far less degree than the 
British missionaries, labored for the political predominance of 
the fatherland. Some friction with the government has been 
caused by their sectarian squabbles in the South Sea possessions, 
and also by their abuse of privileges and exemption from cus- 
toms-dues, a grant which they utilized in a way calculated to 
retard the advance of trade. On the whole, however, they seem 
to share in remarkable degree the freedom from ultra-conserva- 
tism and dogma which characterizes the general attitude of the 
Germans toward the native tribes. 

The education of the native has not proceeded apace. Schools 
in the colonies are of two types—governmental and missionary. 
The latter were, of course, of earlier establishment. In the gov- 
ernmental schools in East Africa, attendance has been made com- 
pulsory between the ages of six and fifteen—two hours per day 
for about ten months in the year. The Mohammedans of East 
Africa at first opposed the requirements of school-attendance, 
fearing that their children would be instructed in Christian doc- 
trines. The governmental schools are, however, non-sectarian, 
and of late attendance has increased. The “curricula” are 
generally rational ones; the rudiments—reading, writing,* etc.— 
freedom from the worship of numbers of baptisms, confirmations, etc., they 
form an edifying contrast to their Anglo-Saxon brethren. See Meinecke, 
37; Boshart, 173; Krieger, 248; Schmidt, ii, 289; Blum, 63 ff. 

* Pfeil, Studien, etc., 247, 262 ff. 

* Pfeil, Studien, etc., 246 ff.; Finsch, Samoafahrten, 170; Krieger, 247 ff.; 
F. Fabri, 82; Schmidt, i, 237-241; ii, 288-289; cf. Bittner, 120. They enjoy 
an especially high reputation with both Germans and natives in Southwest 


Africa; they can carry on a peaceful commerce with both sides, at all times. 
Bittner, 118. 

* Schmidt, ii, 403; Miiller, 33-35; Pfeil, Studien, etc., 11-12; Blum, 63 ff., 
76-83; Dove, 26. 

*German is the language of instruction in one school only (Victoria, 
Kamerun); elsewhere it is merely a branch of instruction. Globus, 1xxix, 
No. 9, 140-141; Engler, 114. 
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are taught, and supplementary education is generally along the 
line of trades. Negroes who can play the piano and converse 
on such esoteric subjects as the Shakspere-Bacon controversy 
are at a discount with the Germans; they think they are con- 
siderably ahead of the British here, and boast that in teaching 
they do not insist on German political history, the dates of the 
Crusades, and the like. Their experience is that a highly edu- 
cated negro is a ‘““Schurke”’ and absolutely useless for all practical 
purposes, and they do not mean to turn out such products.1_ The 
Germans, in their first contact with African peoples, made some 
embarrassing and regretted errors in their fulsome treatment of 
native “kings’”’ sons,? but these mistakes have been speedily 
recognized, and they seem to be settling down to an earnest 
and intelligent attitude toward the grave complexity of difficul- 
ties inherent in the contact of widely separated stages of culture.* 


The general character of the colonial service has already been 
indicated; it was found to possess both the virtues and the defects 
of a rigid disciplinary system. Little favoritism appears in 
the selection of either the superior or the subordinate imperial 
officials. At first there were, of course, no facilities for secur- 
ing a special education for the prospective colonial servant; 
the earlier officials of the government had been, as a rule, sub- 
jected to a rather strict and technical military training, but it is 
hard to say whether this was an advantage or a disadvantage in 
the colonies. If the service was performed in a spirit more 


*The other colonizing nations accuse the Germans of insincerity in the 
alcohol-prohibitions; they say that the colonies are inundated with Schnaps. 
This view is resented by the Germans, who assert that the increasing import 
of alcoholic drinks is for German consumption (however much they depre- 
cate this fact); they say that, at any rate, conditions are no worse than 
in the colonies of other nations. Der Deutsche Export, 67 ff.; Schmidt, ii, 
291-202. In the German colonies it is often hard to refuse the natives whiskey 
and tobacco—the only rewards for which they will put forth real effort in 
labor. Schmidt, ii, 228. 

* Schmidt, ii, 90-92; Meinecke, 2s. 

*For these questions of native education and kindred topics, see Meinecke, 
37; Schmidt, ii, 91-92. The government schools are designed in part to fit 
natives for the discharge of minor duties in the colonial service. Globus, 
Ixxix, No. 9, 140-141. 
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cosmopolitan and enlightened than such training would lead one 
to expect, it was doubtless due to the incidental and unprofes- 
sional education which all Germans received. As time went 
on, the universities attempted to meet a newly felt need by 
improvising courses of instruction bearing on the colonial career. 
The Oriental Seminar in Berlin undertook training in languages; 
scientific investigation was directed and regulated, and lectures 
were arranged on tropical hygiene and kindred subjects. This 
training was likely to be over-academic in character; practical 
ends were subordinated to the establishment of “principles,”’ 
and to elaborate schematization. In the formation of the 
colonial personnel too much importance was at first attached to 
superficial ‘“‘experts”; too little weight was given to personal 
qualities indispensable in administrators. The essential qualifi- 
cations of youth and health were too often overlooked. In the 
course of time, however, these errors were detected and rectified; 
they were the results, for the most part, of misconceptions insepa- 
rable from incipient activity in an entirely new and strange field.’ 

It was not until the year 1899 that a special colonial school 
was called into existence. It was founded at Witzenhausen, near 
Gottingen, by a corporation with limited liability, under the pro- 
tection of the Prince zu Wied. The semi-private nature of the 
enterprise, it was hoped, would make for such unrestricted 
opportunity and unhampered development as would be impossible 
under a rigorous governmental direction. This hope has been, 
at least partially, realized in the brief period of the institution’s 
existence. The school was modelled after what was considered 
the best and wisest in the English, Dutch and French types. Its 
avowed object is to train up experts in plantation-agriculture, 
commerce, mining, etc. The institution is open, however, to 
evangelical missionaries and to government officials who wish 
to qualify in a more special manner for the colonial service. 


* Schmidt, i, 278 ff., ii, 74 ff.; Andler, 281-282; Pfeil, Vorschlaige, 32 ff.; 
Nation (N. Y.), vol. 72, No. 1860, p. 158; Advanced Sheets, U. S. Consular 
Reports, No, 1285 (March 10, 1902), p. 2.- F. Fabri (Fiinf Jahre, etc.), 
writing in 1889, says that up to that time officers had been selected at random; 
there was no thought of special training. Dove (174) says conditions of rank 
and title have too often outweighed those of personal qualification. 
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It has been found that the demand for experts such as the 
school proposes to turn out in years to come, is far in excess 
of the present supply. Requests for trained overseers and 
managers have poured in, not alone from the German protec- 
torates but from Brazil and Central America, where, as is 
well known, considerable settlements of Germans are to be found. 
Up to October, 1900, a year and a half after the founding of the 
school, of sixty-four young men who had matriculated, sixteen 
were already active in foreign parts. 

The situation of Witzenhausen, hard by the famous old uni- 
versity town, ensures the best of occasional lecture-instruction. 
It should be mentioned, as showing the improvised character of 
the school, that its buildings are largely repaired and rebuilt 
structures which formerly belonged to a local monastery. The 
curriculum, embracing a regular two-years’ term, with shorter 
courses in special lines, includes, among many other studies, the 
following important and typical ones: ethnography, chemistry, 
mineralogy, veterinary science and tropical hygiene. Detailed 
studies are made of floras, climate and soil, practical trades of 
all kinds are taught, and, finally, instruction is afforded in 
fencing, wrestling, marksmanship, etc. Students from seven- 
teen to twenty-five years of age are admitted at the opening of 
each half-year; the annual expense per student, including tuition 
and pension, varies between $200 and $260. The school pub- 
lishes a journal, Der Deutsche Pionier, which is designed to form 
a bond of union between graduates, and to keep them posted as 
to the conditions and progress of the institution. The wide 
connections of the school in colonial circles, and in the regions 
settled by Germans in South Africa, Argentina and Brazil, assure 
it of extraordinary facilities in placing its graduates. The 
greatest importance is attached to the character of the finished 
product, and several dismissals of unsatisfactory novices are 
already recorded. The institution, to judge by its motto, pro- 
fesses to work 


“Mit Gott fiir Deutschlands Ehr’, 
Daheim und itiberm Meer!” 


It forms, therefore, one more of those expedients which are calcu- 
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lated to keep alive a sense of German nationality and love of the 
fatherland, among emigrants in foreign parts.! 

To complete the picture of German colonization, it remains to 
speak of the smaller possessions of the East. Among these, Samoa 
alone presents the type of settlement-colony; Germans have long 
had substantial interests in these islands and have contributed 
largely to their European population. Great complaint has been 
made in Germany because the archipelago was not annexed in 
1877; instead of that, a tripartite agreement, ensuring neutrality 
of the islands, was concluded with Great Britain and the United 
States (1889), succeeding the several treaties of friendship and 
trade of the late seventies. It is well known how the strifes of 
rival kings all but drew these interested parties into hostilities, 
and how the archipelago was finally peaceably divided.? The 
possessions of Germany in the South Sea were augmented in 
1899 by the purchase from Spain of the Caroline, Palao (Pelew) 
and Marianne islands, for which 16,750,000 marks were paid.’ 
None of these islands promise much for the future as colonies 
or markets; their value lies in their position. They are coral 
formations with a small population and few valuable products. 
Their lot and purpose fall in with those of Kiautschou. 

This port, “leased’’ in 1898 for 99 years, was seized (1897) 
to meet the need of a foothold in China after the Chinese-Japanese 
war. The murder of two German missionaries formed the pre- 
text for seizure.5 Here, again, we have a possession which can 
scarcely become a colony in the best sense of the word. The 
district of Shantung is one of the most populous of the Chinese 
provinces, but no success in the settlement, even of merchants, 


* Globus, Ixxix, No. 9, 144-146. 
?F. Fabri, Fiinf Jahre, 146 ff.; Schmidt, ii, 413 ff.; [llustrierte Zeitfragen; 


Samoa, Leipzig, 1900; Statesman’s Yearbook, 1901; Hauser, 87 ff.; Philipp- 
son, 61 ff. 

*Germany and Spain disputed the possession of the Carolines in 1885, but 
the Pope, selected as arbiter, decided for Spain. Blum, 88. 

*Engler, 163. 

*“The event gives rise to the soliloquy attributed by a comic paper to the 
German Emperor, ‘If my missionaries only hold out, I shall soon own the 
earth.’” Bigelow, Harper's, 100, 577-590. 
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has been attained. For very slight material prospects an enor- 
mous price has been paid.’ 

These late acquisitions have been held for too short a period 
for any sweeping approval or condemnation to be passed. In the 
islands conditions are not materially altered since the German 
occupation; in Kiautschou, however, considerable activity has 
been displayed. The testimony as to results is conflicting; it 
seems, however, that the military system has been introduced in 
all its strictness, and that the “red devils” are already cordially 
hated by the natives. Among the Germans themselves there is 
considerable diversity of opinion about Kiautschou; this disagree- 
ment is, it appears, due to the different points of view, economic 
and political, occupied by those passing judgment. 

As sources of direct commercial gain, and as localities for 
settlement, it is evident that the late acquisitions are a failure. 
There may be some development of the coal-fields back of 
Kiautschou, which may thus form an admirable naval station; 
and it is possible that some minor outlet may be formed for 
Chinese foreign trade. But Hong-Kong and Shanghai will 
continue, for very conclusive reasons of all-around superiority, 
to provide the main channels for the movement of products.” 
But there is another and more grandiose way of looking at these 
matters, and for those who possess this second-sight, the outlook 
is nothing if not brilliant and promising. For the fatherland 
now possesses a “naturally rounded-out area in the Pacific’ — 
a series of bases of operations on the long sea-way. Having 

* The subventions have been regularly very large. Trade is mostly in cheap 
Japanese wares, imported by Chinese middlemen. Local companies are 
always in need of government aid; to a bankrupt electric company, for 
example, there was recently proposed a government credit of 350,000 marks, 
N. Y. Times, January to and 29, 1902; Hauser, 102 ff. 

* Native proprietors were displaced under the payment of valuations fixed 
by the German authorities (Bigelow, I.c.). Kiautschou is a “free port” and 
is governed under the Department of the Marine. Meinecke, 96 ff.; Globus, 
Ixxix, No. 9, 141-143. Richthofen (Shantung und seine Eingangspforte 
Kiautschou, Berlin, 1898) gives much detail concerning the province; his 
view seems to be more sanguine than that of Hesse-Wartegg (Shantung und 
Deutsch-China im Jahre 1898, Leipzig, 1898). The latter (29) says, “Ich 
habe nunmehr Deutsch-China in fast allen seinen Teilen durchzogen und weiss 
aus eigener Auschauung, dass dort nichts fiir Europa zu holen ist.” Richt- 


hofen (242) regards Kiautschou as a valuable port of entrance into Northern 
China. 
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the way-stations, it will be less difficult, it is thought, to secure 
the termini! Such political advantages, together with the 
opportunity of infusing the genuine “Deutsche Sitte’” into uncon- 
taminated aboriginal minds,” far outweigh the unproductiveness 
and costliness of the new possessions, as of the old. 

But what are to be the termini, the ultima ratio of all this 
sacrifice and endeavor? The occupation of Kiautschou is sig- 
nificant of German ideas in this direction. Germans have seen 
clearly enough how national juvenility deprived them of a full 
share in the earth-division of 1885 and following; they are tired 
of tropical “leavings” and desire to feed upon the real loaf. 
They have realized that no further division of unoccupied land is 
possible; but they have seen the probability of a new kind of divi- 
sion in the Far East. China is a country of endurable climate 
and might afford opportunity for trade, if not for settlement. 
The bitterness of national loss by emigration to the Americas 
is in nowise ameliorated of late, and, in view of a possible share 
in land where Germans could go and settle, it has seemed best 
to secure a “front seat’? in Kiautschou. It is hoped that future 
gains will compensate for the costly holding of this point of 
vantage.* 

Germany is weary of the tropical colony; golden dreams of 
new spice-monopolies and metal treasures have been rudely 
broken. The signs of the times are anxiously scanned for indi- 
cations of weakness in the tenure of present holders of temperate 
lands: if the bonds of the British Empire should loosen, Germany 
would expect to emerge from the ensuing scramble far from por- 
tionless; the status of Brazil and other South American coun- 


* Blum (62) congratulates his countrymen that New Guinea is on the road 
from Australia through the Pacific to Asia, and adds, “médchte die Zukunft 
diese neue Strasse des Weltverkehrs weiter ausbauen, und tiber die nunmehr 
deutschen Karolinen gen Japan, iiber Samoa nach dem deutschen Siidamerika 
fiihren—aber unter deutscher Flagge!” Hesse-Wartegg (Samoa, Bismarck- 
Archipel und Neu-Guinea, 1902—reviewed in N. Y. Evening Post, April 8, 
1902) makes a great effort to arouse enthusiasm over the Pacific colonies. 
His position is bitterly hostile to Great Britain. Cf. Hauser, 60 ff. 

*The “culture-mission” of the Germans is, of course, one of the most 
valuable watchwords of the colonial party; the floutings and the damaging 
facts of the opposition diminish its effectiveness but slightly. Cf. T. Fabri, 12. 

* Nation (N. Y.) 71: 46; N. Y. Times, March 16, 1902. 
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tries with a large and unassimilated German population,’ are 
narrowly watched; the Monroe Doctrine is only as strong as the 
power that stands its sponsor. <A peculiar interest attaches to 
German undertakings and hopes in the old culture-land of Meso- 
potamia; there may be undefined designs on Transylvania and 
Turkey, but something has already been done in the Euphrates 
valley. Certain railroad concessions are in German hands and 
trade-interests are carefully fostered; there are not lacking those 
who insinuate that the Kaiser’s pilgrimage to Palestine had 
other than religious and artistic motives. Here, certainly is a 
wholesome climate, and a soil which should respond to modern 
methods in satisfactory fashion, taking into account its former 
exceeding fertility under crude and shortsighted methods of 
management.” 

The time is full of possibilities and the German people are 
endowed with steadfastness and tireless energy. Who can say 
what the future will bring forth? The Germans have a high 
reputation as settlers, and, in the opinion of most rivals, need 
only the chance, to become great colonizers. To the weaker 
nations they stand as a sort of international safeguard against the 
predominance of Great Britain. The Dutch desire their presence 
in the East, the Italians cling to alliance with them and believe 
in their future, and even the French view their activity with 
complacency and a certain scientific approval, though scarcely 
from the standpoint of disinterested friendship.* Russia must 


*It is observed, however, that the German population of Brazil looks with 
little favor on these projects; they do not wish to “replace themselves under 
the sway of the police and drillmasters of Prussia.” Spectator, October 8, 
1898 (vol. 81), 481. 

* Spectator, October 8, 1898 (vol. 81), p, 481; Geffcken, Forum, 13, 200; 
F. Fabri, Fiinf Jahre, 135-139; Advanced Sheets, U. S. Consular Reports, Nos. 
1273 and 1315 (1902); N. Y. Times, March 16, 1902; Hauser, 115 ff., 127 ff.; 
Engler (164) exhorts his fellow-countrymen (in 1889): “. . . . schauen 
wir uns jetzt schon recht sorgsam nach den Kolonien allen um und widmen 
wir ihnen ein besonderes Studium, damit wir be: Gelegenheit auch wissen, 
wo zuzugreifen ist und wir nicht vorher noch lange tasten und sondiren 
miissen.” 

*Duitschland also Kolonisierende en Koloniale Mogendheid, in Tijdschrift 
voor Nederlandsch-Indié, No. 13, 2, pp. 218-220; Brunialti, 168 ff.; Leroy- 
Beaulieu, 304 ff. Some French writers congratulate themselves on the increas- 
ing attention given by the Germans to a study of French colonial methods and 
policy. Hauser, viii. It is a striking commentary on this view when a 
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perforce bear witness to the effectiveness of their presence as set- 
tlers;' a high respect for the German components of their popula- 
tion is freely acknowledged by the several important states of the 
new world. Even the British, forgetting the grievances of the 
eighties, say flattering things of them.? Whatever may be the 
fate of their colonies,® the Germans are destined to accomplish 
their full share in the settling of new countries and in the forma- 
tion of the effective races of the future. 


ALBERT G. KELLER. 
Yale University. 


prominent and popular German writer on colonies is found urging his fel- 
low-countrymen to renounce the British model and imitate the French. He 
says that neither the French nor the Germans have succeeded in their efforts 
to adapt British methods. “Die britischen Einrichtungen haben bei der 
Verpflanzung stets eine vollstandige, oft ihr innerstes Wesen zerstérende 
Umwandlung erfahren.” This is the case above all with the British system 
of self-government in the colonies. A. Zimmermann, Die Europdischen 
Kolonien, 4ter Band; Die Kolonialpolitik Frankreichs, Berlin, 1900, V orwort. 

*See the novels of Russian writers, especially of Tolstoi and Turgenev; 
Tikhomirov, Russia Political and Social (London, 1888), i, 85 ff. 

* Keltie (312) says that Germany has scarcely gotten beyond her “Sturm 
und Drang’ period in colonization; that there is no reason for discourage- 
ment. Johnston (258) looks upon the unmixed Teutons as good colonizers; 
the Dutch and German “is on first contact with subject races apt to be 
harsh and even brutal, but he is no fool and wins the respect of the 
negro or Asiatic, who admire brute force, while his own good nature in 
time induces a softening of manners when the native has ceased to rebel 
and begun to cringe. There is this that is hopeful and wholesome about the 
Germans. They are quick to realize their own defects and equally quick to 
amend them. As in commerce, so in government, they observe, learn and 
master the best principles. The politician would be very shortsighted who 
underrated the greatness of the German character, or reckoned on the 
evanescence of German dominion in strange lands.” It is a little hard to 
subscribe to all of this. A curious mood of self-depreciation in comparison 
with other nations seems of late to have taken possession of many British 
writers and travellers. But it is undeniable that, with all their faults and 
lack of experience, the Germans can well stand comparison with all coloniz- 
ing peoples except the very most successful. 

*A strong and bitter opposition to colonial expansion is at present encoun- 
tered in the Reichstag,—especially from the Socialists. Herren Bebel and Rich- 
ter have said many damaging things about the colonies, and the recent efforts of 
Richthofen to secure the passage of the budget in its original form have been 
unavailing. This opposition is, however, unable to prevent the carrying out 
of the imperial program in most of its details. N. Y. Evening Post, March 
29, 1902; N. Y. Times, January, 1902. 









OCCUPATION AND MANUFACTURING CENSUSES.! 


NFORMATION as to the condition of the working popu- 

lation and of the industries of a country can be secured 
through two different inquiries: through special investigations 
and through censuses. These two inquiries do not necessarily 
differ as to the extent of the field which they cover. An inquiry 
covering the 400 or 500 manufacturing establishments in the 
Territory of Hawaii would constitute a census, while an inves- 
tigation of the thousands of manufacturing establishments sub- 
ject to the factory inspection in New England would not repre- 
sent acensus. The distinguishing feature is either the character 
or the method of the inquiry. The peculiar aim of a census, 
however large or small its scope may be, is to ascertain for a 
certain date the condition of all the persons or establishments 
falling within its reach, the data being secured in the field. 
An example will illustrate the latter point: The Austrian legis- 
lation makes the starting of a commercial, manufacturing or 
mechanical enterprise dependent on a preceding notification to 
the industrial officials and the granting of a license or permit. 
Similar rules govern the business of peddlers. In 1897 the 
Austrian government made an enumeration of all the persons 
having such licenses and numbering nearly 900,000. This inves- 
tigation probably covered the industries of the country as com- 
pletely as any other industrial census taken in Europe, and doubt- 
less more fully than any federal census taken in the United States 
up to the year 1900. And yet, the Austrian inquiry can not 
be considered as a census, since the information was not secured 
in the field but from the records kept by the chambers of com- 
merce. Italy began in 1883 a detailed investigation of its man- 
ufactures, which was concluded in 1898; the information refer- 
ing not to the same date for the whole country, but varying for 
the 68 provinces between the years 1883 and 1898. This inves- 
tigation cannot be considered as one census. Nor can the United 


'From an address made at the Eighteenth Annual Convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Officials of Bureaus of Labor Statistics of America. Held at New 
Orleans, La., April 1-5, 1902. 
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States manufacturing census of 1900 and the one of the mining 
industries to be taken in 1903, be regarded as one census, 
Finally, no investigation, which restricts itself to establishments, 
subject to certain legal regulations—as for instance the indus- 
trial investigations of Great Britain or Switzerland, which include 
only the factories and workshops subject to state inspection— 
can be considered as a census of manufactures. Nor can an 
investigation of the manufacturing and mechanical establish- 
ments excluding those with an annual production of less than 
$500, be regarded as a census proper. 

The main difference in the aim of a census and a special inves- 
tigation lies in this, that completeness is the principal purpose 
of the census, while a special investigation may often be satisfied 
with covering the more important units. In fact, once the unit 
to be enumerated is established, the census does not pay the 
least regard to the economic and social importance of any indi- 
vidual unit, but all units are considered as equal. As a popula- 
tion census pays the same attention to the infant in arms and 
to the person of full age, as the occupation census pays the same 
attention to the common laborer and to the nation’s president, 
in the same way the manufacturing census, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, treats alike the smallest mechanical enterprise and the 
greatest steel plant on earth. A special investigation, therefore, 
may often seem preferable to a census. It has been stated that 
in 1890, 90 per cent. of the manufactured products of Massa- 
chusetts were made in less than one-fifth of the total number of 
establishments of the State.1 This fact once known, an investi- 
gation of this small fraction of the enterprises would probably 
be sufficient to obtain a fair estimate of the total manufactured 
products of this State. Two consecutive investigations, covering 
these same establishments, would pretty accurately exhibit the 
increase or decrease in the total products of the State, and 
perhaps even in the total products of each industry. To 
quote another instance: 45.5 per cent. of all the industrial estab- 
lishments of Germany in 1895, namely all those carried on by 
more than one person, included five-sixths of all persons engaged 


1 Annual Statistics of Manufactures (Massachusetts), 1890, p. xviii. 
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in industries at that time’ and practically all the establishments 
using motive power. For any investigation of the personnel 
engaged in the manufacturing industries proper, and for any 
comparative study of the total (human and mechanical) power 
of the various industries, a consideration of the enterprises carried 
on by more than one person would therefore be about sufficient. 
In a similar way an investigation of all the industrial enterprises 
in the United States yielding an annual product of more than 
$500, might give a reliable and comprehensive basis for any 
number of economic studies. As a matter of fact, the census 
of 1900 has shown? that while 19.9 per cent. of all the mechanical 
and manufacturing establishments with 19.2 per cent. of all the 
proprietors and firm members had a product of less than $500, 
this comparatively large fraction employed only 1 per cent. of 
all the wage earners and represented only 0.4 per cent. of the 
total capital invested and not more than 0.2 per cent. of the 
total value of products. But while, for instance, an investi- 
gation like that of the larger establishments in Massachusetts 
could indicate the total product of the State, and a repetition of 
such an investigation the increase or decrease in the product of 
each industry, such investigations could under no circumstances 
allow of a comparison of the value of the products of two differ- 
ent industries. The reason is obvious. Such an investigation 
includes almost all the establishments of an industry usually 
carried on in large concerns, while it covers only a very small 
proportion of the establishments of an industry usually con- 
ducted on a small scale. In the case of Massachusetts, a com- 
parison of the State census of 1895 and of the periodical manu- 
facturing statistics of the same year easily shows this.* The 
census of 1895 disclosed the existence of 188 factories producing 
cotton goods with a total capital of 118 million dollars, with a 
value of goods made and work done of 93.6 million dollars, and 
with an annual average of 83,113 persons employed. The statis- 
tics of manufactures included 157 or 83.5 per cent. of all the 

‘Statistik des Deutschen Reiches, Neue Folge, Band 119, pp. 18, 28 f. 
*Census Bulletin No. 150, March 14, 1902. 

*Cf. Census of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 1895, Vol. v, pp. 366, 


480f., 492, 510; and Annual Statistics of Manufactures, 1895, pp. 8, 14, 
23, 50. 
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factories producing cotton goods, canvassed at the census, with 
a capital of 115.2 million dollars or 97.7 per cent. of the total, 
with a value of goods made and work done of 86.7 million dollars 
or 92.6 per cent. and with an average number of persons 
employed of 77,341 or 93.1 per cent. On the other hand, the 
census showed the existence of 3,391 establishments in the cloth- 
ing industry, with a total capital of 9.1 million dollars, with a 
value of goods made and work done of 38 million dollars and 
with an average of 17,530 persons employed. The statistics of 
manufactures covered only 93 or 2.7 per cent. of those canvassed 
at the census, with a capital of 4.8 million dollars or 52.9 per 
cent. of the total, with a value of goods made and work done of 
15.4 million dollars or 40.4 per cent. and with an average number 
of persons employed of 6,844 or 39 per cent. In the cotton 
goods industry the manufacturing statistics omitted one-sixth of 
the establishments, with 2.3 per cent. of the capital invested, 7.4 
per cent. of the value of the products and 6.9 per cent. of the 
persons employed; in the clothing industry were omitted 97.3 
per cent. of the establishments, with 47.1 per cent. of the capital 
invested, 59.6 per cent. of the products and 60.6 per cent. of the 
persons employed. This example will suffice to show the impos- 
sibility of comparing the products of two different industries as 
disclosed by such special investigations. 

However much more complete an investigation of the establish- 
ments carried on by more than one person like that of Germany, or 
an investigation of the establishments with an annual product of 
more than $500 like that in the United States would be, such 
investigations could no more than the annual statistics of Massa- 
chusetts throw any light upon the increase or the decrease of the 
small industry as compared with the large industry. Nor would 
they disclose the increase or decrease of the hand trades as com- 
pared with factories, of the salaried persons as compared with 
those working on their own account, etc., and not even of the 
total number of persons engaged in industries. The number of 
industrial concerns in Germany carried on by more than one 
person, increased from 1882 to 1895 by 24 per cent., the number 
of persons employed in these concerns increased 56.6 per cent., 
and yet the total number of industrial concerns increased only 
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4.6 per cent., the total number of persons employed only 39.9 
per cent., a consequence of the fact that the concerns carried 
on by persons working singly had decreased 5.3 per cent. The 
number of establishments with a product of more than $500 in 
the United States, increased from 1890 to 1900 from 355,415 to 
512,726, or 44.3 per cent. The number of establishments with 
a product of less than $500, ascertained by the Twelfth Census, 
amounted to 127,419. These establishments were never taken 
into consideration before. It is utterly impossible to find out 
whether the small industry, the number of persons working on 
their own account in hand trades and manufactures, have 
decreased before 1900 or not. Great as this loss may appear to 
every student of the social features of the modern industrial 
evolution, it is of little consequence for the one interested in the 
economic side of this development. And our information as to 
the production of the industries of the United States, obtained 
through censuses, is more accurate and more detailed than that 
of any other country in the world. Much has been done in the 
United States to increase our knowledge of the conditions of the 
working population and of the industries of the country, both 
through special investigations and through censuses. The pur- 
pose of the preceding remarks was merely to point out the funda- 
mental difference between these two inquiries. 

To throw light upon the condition of the working population 
and of the industries of a country, there are two kinds of censuses: 
occupation censuses and industrial censuses. For each person, 
engaged in any pursuit, the occupation census shows his or her 
pursuit, which, as a rule, represents the means through which that 
person gains his livelihood; the basis of the occupation census 
is necessarily the individual. The industrial census exhibits the 
industrial establishments, giving incidentally information about 
the persons engaged in those establishments. The occupation 
census, as a rule, includes all occupations and covers the entire 
population or at least those who are sufficiently old to follow a 
gainful pursuit. No industrial census includes all industries. 
Its scope may be so wide as to cover not only all the manufactur- 
ing and mechanical industries, but also agriculture, fisheries, 
mining, trade and transportation. But it never will embrace all 
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the pursuits which mankind follows. The professions and 
domestic service at least will always be omitted. Moreover, even 
the most complete manufacturing census will not cover all per- 
sons performing manufacturing operations. Its main purpose 
being to exhibit purely economic conditions, it will exclude 
such manufacturing operations as are not carried on with the 
intention of gain. The operations in correctional and penal 
institutions merely performed for the occupation of the inmates, 
the printing shop of a governmental department, have no place 
in a manufacturing census. These examples could be easily 
multiplied. It is obvious that a larger or smaller number of 
persons engaged in almost any industry will not appear in a man- 
ufacturing census. Besides, the unemployed persons do not fall 
within its reach. 

Though the scope of an occupation census may be wider, its 
execution affords much less difficulty than that of any industrial 
census. Occupation censuses, therefore, are of much older date 
than industrial censuses. In fact, occupation censuses are nearly 
as old as population censuses, and, at least at the present time, 
the schedules of practically all the population censuses contain 
questions referring to occupation. One country at least, viz., 
Germany, while asking the occupation at each population census 
in addition has taken two special occupation censuses. The num- 
ber and character of questions asked on the population schedule 
with regard to occupation vary widely in the different countries. 
Their number is extremely limited in the United States; the only 
questions asked in 1900 were: I. occupation, trade or profession 
of each person ten years of age and over; 2. months not 
employed during the census year. According to the instructions 
to the enumerators, no return had to be made of the accessory 
occupations. No systematic attempt was made to ascertain the 
social position of the individual (whether employer, employee, 
or neither employer nor employee, but working on his own 
account), nor for employees the occupation of the employer, i. e., 
the industry in which they were employed. The same is true 
for all previous federal censuses. The schedules of foreign 
countries are generally much more comprehensive in this regard. 
To quote only one example, chosen at random, the schedule of 
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the Hungarian population census of 1890-1891 asked for each 
individual person the following questions: What is your princi- 
pal occupation or industry? Have you an accessory occupation, 
if so, what? Are you independent or in a dependent position? 
In case you are not independent, in what position are you 
employed? In what branch of industry are you engaged? In 
case you are an industrial person, not working on your own 
account, in what establishment or by what master are you 
employed? In case you are not engaged in a gainful pursuit, 
what is the principal occupation of your supporter? And with 
all that, this Hungarian schedule did not even touch the question 
of unemployment. As regards this question, the schedule of the 
French population census of 1896—to again quote one example 
—reads as follows: If you are without a position or without 
employment, is it on account of sickness or infirmity? on account 
of regular idle season? on account of other accidental lack of 
work? For how many days have you been without a position? 
No federal or state population census in the United States has 
ever ascertained similarly detailed data as to the economic con- 
dition of the working population. 

A comparison of American and European industrial censuses 
leads to somewhat different results. As has been indicated 
above, industrial censuses are of much more recent date. In 
fact, if agricultural censuses are left out of consideration, there 
are only five foreign countries which, up to 1901, have ever taken 
an industrial census: Germany, Denmark, Hungary, France and 
Belgium. Moreover, the industrial censuses of two of these 
countries have a very limited scope. The Hungarian (18g0- 
1891) and the French (1896) censuses secured information relat- 
ing to practically nothing but the personal condition and the 
occupation of each employer and employee. The questions 
relating to the occupation have been indicated above. Those 
bearing on the personal conditions referred in both countries, 
for each employer and each employee, to the sex, age, birthplace 
and conjugal condition, and in addition, in Hungary, to the 
claim to residence, religious denomination, languages spoken, 
ability to read and write, and in case of sickness, duration of 
the same; in France to the nationality, duration of married 
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life, number of children living, place of residence. The Ger- 
man industrial census, while about as comprehensive with regard 
to the personal condition of the heads of the establishments, 
and while entering fully into the occupation of the persons 
employed in the establishments, paid less attention to their per- 
sonal condition, but in addition asked for a detailed statement 
of the character of the firm, and the use of motive power and 
machinery. The Danish census (1897) was taken on lines 
similar to that of the German, but was less detailed. Besides, 
it did not take up the personal condition of the heads of the 
establishments nor the machinery, but asked for each establish- 
ment the total amount of wages paid during the week preceding 
the census date to each group of employees classified by occupa- 
tions. The Belgian manufacturing census (1896), like the Hun- 
garian and the French, called for detailed information as to the 
occupation and personal condition of each employee, but not of 
the employer, and, in addition, in a much more detailed way than 
either the German or Danish census, for the position held by 
each employee in the establishment, the hours of labor and the 
periods of rest for each group of employees classified by occu- 
pation and by sex and by shifts (day and night workers), the 
methods of payment and the amount of wages for each group 
of workmen and working women—again classified by special 
occupation and age,—the kind of products, and the motive power 
used. 

This brief description will suffice to show the fundamental 
difference between American and foreign industrial censuses. 
; Two out of the five foreign censuses, the Hungarian and the 
French, do not give any information at all as to the establish- 

ments. Only two, the Danish and the Belgian, give wages, the 
latter giving also the method of payment, and in addition, the 
hours of labor. Only one, the German, shows the machinery 
; used. The only foreign census attempting to deal with the pro- 
duction is the Belgian, and even this merely asks for the kind 
of goods made. On the other hand, the general manufacturing 
census schedule used in 1900 in the United States asked for each 
P establishment the capital invested in land, in buildings, in machin- 
a ery, tools and implements, and in sundries; it asked for the 
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quantity and the cost of the materials purchased in raw state 
and of the materials purchased in partially manufactured form; 
the cost of fuel, of mill supplies and of all other materials, and the 
amount of the freight; it asked for the amount paid for rent of 
works, for rent of power and heat, for taxes, for contract work 
and for sundries; it asked for the quantity and the value or price 
for each kind of goods manufactured, for the amount received 
for custom work and repairing, and for the value of manufac- 
tured products for the preceding business year—all questions 
opening a mine of information which has not even been broached 
by any foreign manufacturing census. No wonder that every 
American student looks with pride and every foreign observer, 
trusting the accuracy of the results, with envy upon this great 
achievement of American census technique, for which no word 
of praise seems high enough. 

No doubt, whoever believes that the purpose of a manufactur- 
ing census is to exhibit the economic condition of the industries 
of the country, must admit that the United States censuses have 
reached a very high grade of perfection. And this conception of 
the purpose of a manufacturing census perhaps is theoretically 
correct. It will, however, be well also to study its practical effect. 
We saw that there were two kinds of inquiries, through which 
information as to the condition of the working population and 
of the industries of a country may be secured; namely special 
investigations, and censuses. We saw that special investiga- 
tions, even if covering a rather limited number of establishments, 
could throw very much light upon the development of the eco- 
nomic condition of the industries. It is a matter of course 
that an industrial census as taken in the United States, fulfills 
this purpose even more fully. But we also found that no special 
investigation, however large its scope, could enlighten us about 
some of the most important economic and social features of the 
persons engaged in the various industries. The condition of the 
working population then can only be satisfactorily disclosed 
through censuses. The population censuses as usually taken, 
with their more or less scant questions as to occupation, cannot 
entirely satisfy this purpose, and this is especially true for the 
American censuses which, as has been seen, merely ask for the 
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principal occupation. But even the ordinary foreign population 
census, with its larger number of questions as to occupation, 
only gives additional details as to the special occupation and 
position of each individual person, but does not show his place 
in the industrial enterprise in which he is engaged. Even if such 
4 a census gives for each person not only the special occupation 








: which he pursues, but also the industry in which he is engaged; 
we. that is, in case of an employee, the occupation of his employer, 
A y ploy 
Bi it does not indicate the individual establishment with which the 
a): | employee is connected. It may show a teamster to be employed 
t ploy y ploy 


in a steel plant, etc., and may thus enable us to group the total 
population both by occupations and by industries, to classify the 
total population by industries and not only a part of the popula- 
tion, as is the case with all industrial censuses. We will learn 
on through such a population census how many persons of each 
j i \ occupation are engaged in each industry, in each kind of estab- 
| ts lishment, and we will learn how many persons of each occupation 
eo te are employed by the total number of establishments of each 
oie | industry. But as we shall only know these facts for the total 
MEY, of the establishments of each industry, we shall remain ignorant 
i as to the facts whether these employers and employees in the 
| ; various occupations are engaged in small or in large establish- 
i t ments, in concerns managed by private persons or by corpora- 
nS tions, etc. Then must we not after all resort to the industrial 
i a | census in order to ascertain the conditions of the working popu- 
i lation of acountry? And if so, is it not, from the practical point 
it of view, detrimental to maintain that the main purpose of a man- 
TB ufacturing census is to exhibit the economic condition of the indus- 
| h | i) tries of acountry? If information as to the condition of the work- 





| ing population can only be secured through special investigations, 

it , through population censuses and through industrial censuses, and 
) if the special investigations and the ordinary population censuses 
ty He! fail to enable us to study the economic and social conditions of 
i} I the working population from the standpoint of the various 
hee . establishments, is it not right to demand that the industrial cen- 
\ | { suses which start from:the establishment as the unit, should not 
* only enlighten us on the economic conditions of the industries, as 
do the censuses in the United States to such a remarkable degree, 
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but also about the social and economic condition of the working 
population employed in those industries? Let us first consider 
how far the manufacturing censuses in the United States fulfil 
this demand, and afterwards how far that of Germany, the most 
important industrial country abroad among those which have 
taken manufacturing censuses, complies with this request. 

The census of manufactures taken in the United States in 
1g00 asked for each establishment: the number of proprietors 
and firm members by sex, the number of salaried officers 
of corporations, the number of the office personnel by sex, 
and the number of all other employees of 16 years of age 
and over, by sex, and of under 16 years. It asked for 
each of these eight groups the greatest and least number 
employed at any one time during the year, and the total amount 
paid in wages or salaries during the year, and furthermore for 
the wage earners the average number employed during each 
month. Since the group covering the office personnel included 
general superintendents, managers, clerks and salesmen, no regard 
was taken either to the economic condition or to the social condi- 
tion, i. e. the position of the employees, and as all wage earners 
were thrown in one group, nothing could be learned as to the 
different occupations of the persons working in the establishment. 
The same holds true for the manufacturing census taken in 1895 in 
Massachusetts, which was even less detailed as to the subdivision 
of the employees, although the schedule used at this census 
required a more detailed statement as to wages and the methods 
of payment. And now, let us compare with this the schedule 
used at the last census of manufactures taken in Germany (1895). 
The classification of the persons employed in each individual 
establishment was not only more detailed as to their economic 
and social position, since separate data had to be given for the 
apprentices, the married female employees, the family members 
of the employer working in the establishment, etc., but separate 
data had also to be given for each group of employees, working 
within the business place cf the concern and for each group 
occupied outside of the working places but for the account of the 
business; and, in addition to that—and this is a most important 
point—the wage earners had to be classified according to their 
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actual occupation. Thus in case of a spinning mill the number 
of spinners, machinists, engineers, firemen, teamsters, etc., had 
to be separately given by sex. No doubt, the German census of 
manufactures, which in comparison with the American enlightens 
us so little about the economic condition of the industries, informs 
us far better as to the social and economic condition of each 
group of employees following the same occupation in each estab- 
lishment. And this is still more true in the case of the last 
Belgian census of industrial establishments. And yet no census 
of industrial establishments, even in Europe, has succeeded in 
giving us information as to the condition of the individual 
employee, but only as to the condition of more or less detailed 
groups of employees. And, in fact, the only means through 
which a census of establishments could disclose the condition of 
the individual employee would be by giving the desired data 
separately for each employee, a task so tremendous in the case of 
large establishments that its accomplishment seems impossible. 
The ordinary population census in its perfection can inform 
us as to the social and economic condition of each individual 
member of the working population, but without reference to the 
establishment in which he works. It can, if I may use this 
expression, “vivisect’”’ each person at home. The census of 
industrial establishments, in its perfection, can disclose the social 
and economic condition of groups of employees working in each 
establishment, but it cannot take into consideration the indi- 
vidual employee. Is it not possible to find a combination which 
would possess the advantages of both censuses? Belgium five 
years ago succeeded in solving this problem, by closely inter- 
weaving the two censuses. The idea, however, of finding the 
connecting link between the employee and the establishment 
through questions addressed to the entire working population, 
originated in Hungary. The unlimited field of investigations 
which the accomplishment of this idea has already opened is 
actually amazing, and it is liable to bring about a complete revo- 
lution in the census technique of the twentieth century. A brief 
glance may therefore be taken at the origin of this scheme in 
Hungary and its improvement in Western Europe. 
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In 1867, the very year in which Hungary by the recognition 
of its constitution got its administrative independence from the 
empire of Austria, preparations for a census of Hungarian indus- 
tries were begun. Its execution was delayed, and when finally, 
four years later, in view of the pressing need of information 
for the inauguration of the labor legislation, a census of the 
industrial establishments was taken, it proved to be a complete 
failure. A new attempt, made in 1884-1885, while somewhat 
more successful than the former one, again could not satisfy even 
the most modest claims to completeness, uniformity and accuracy 
of the returns. In 1890 the demand for a census of the indus- 
tries, to be taken at the same time as the population census, sprang 
up anew. This time the government, discouraged by its former 
experiences but anxious to secure the desired information, 
resolved not to take another census of the industrial establish- 
ments, but to secure information as to the number of persons 
and the condition of each person connected with the individual 
establishments, by asking for the desired data through the sched- 
ules of the population census, one of which was to be filled out 
for each individual person. This schedule contained the very 
simple question: In case you are an industrial person not work- 
ing on your own account, in what establishment or by what 
master are you employed? The prevailing idea was that more 
accurate and more comprehensive information as to the person- 
nel of each establishment could be secured by going direct to 
each individual employee than—as is usually done in the case 
of a census of industrial establishments—by asking the employer, 
who often is not able, and even if able is reluctant, to give details 
about the social condition of his employees. The plan was to 
combine at the central statistical bureau the schedules of all the 
individual persons who had returned the same person as their 
employer, with the schedule of this employer, and thus build up 
at the central office the total personnel of each individual estab- 
lishment. 

This new experiment was not very successful. The main rea- 
sons were the following: Wherever employees were occupied 
in an establishment conducted by corporations of any kind, no 
enumeration schedule existed for their employer. In such cases, 
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then, the scheme of combining the schedules of the employees 
with that of their employer failed. Moreover, the answers of the 
employees as to their employer naturally lacked the necessary 
uniformity and accuracy. Often a part of the employees stated 
the name of the works, another part the name of the proprietor, 
another the name of the manager, superintendent, or even of the 
foreman. The fundamental defects in the plan of the Hungarian 
census were that the employee had only to state the name but 
not the address of his employer, and that no data were secured 
from the employer which might have been used for the verifi- 
cation of the answers given by the employees. The French cen- 
sus of March, 1896, remedied, at least these two shortcomings. 
Each employer was required to state on the population schedule 
the firm, name and address of the establishment which he directed, 
and furthermore, how many persons he employed in this estab- 
lishment. Each employee had to state the name, address and 
industry of the employer or establishment by whom he was 
employed. It is obvious that these improvements considerably 
facilitated the task of combining the schedules of the employees 
and their employer. 

A population census which asks detailed information from each 
employer and each employee as to his occupation and the indus- 
try of the establishment with which he is connected, enables us 
to classify the total population both by occupations and by indus- 
tries, and to study the social and economic condition of each 
individual member of the working population. If in addition 
it asks each employer the number of his employees, and each 
employee the name and address of his employer, it assigns to each 
employer and employee his position in the individual establish- 
ment. It thus complies with the demand which no ordinary 
population census alone and no industrial census alone can fulfill. 
It contains all the features of the ordinary population census, 
and, in addition, that information on the condition of the working 
population which generally is secured through industrial cen- 
suses. But it entirely restricts itself to the persons engaged in 
industries, that is to say, the human power used in each establish- 
ment, and does not give any insight into the other economic 
conditions of the industries. These had to be ascertained in both 
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Hungary and France through an additional separate investiga- 
tion of the industrial establishments which lacked an organic 
relation to the general census. Belgium, however, in October, 
1896, avoided this defect, and succeeded in taking a census which 
organically combined all the features of an occupation census 
with all the features of an industrial census. A general census 
of the households of the working classes ascertained for each 
employee engaged in handicrafts and manufactures his name, 
sex, place of birth, year of birth, conjugal condition, relationship 
to the head of the household, occupation, whether he worked at 
home for one or several employers, the name and industry of the 
employer and the address of the establishment in which he 
worked. Similar statements had to be made for each member 
of the household. A census of the industrial establishments, 
taken at exactly the same date, asked not only the questions as 
to the industry carried on in the establishments, and as to the 
economic condition of the personnel which have been indicated 
above, but also requested a classification of the personnel by sex, 
age, position held in the establishment and occupation. A recip- 
rocal verification of the detailed data obtained as to the social 
and economic condition of the working population from the 
employees on the one hand and the employers on the other was, 
therefore, possible, and was in fact carried out in the Belgian 
Labor Department with painstaking care. 

The Belgian census of 1896 is the first census ever taken which 
disclosed the complex of relations of the working population and 
the industries. It, perhaps, represents the greatest achievement in 
modern census technique. The adaptation of the Belgian scheme 
to so large a country as the United States, if altogether practic- 
able, seems an extremely difficult task. Its application to the 
individual States of the Union would probably not meet unsur- 
mountable difficulties, and in view of the great possibilities which 
it would involve as to the increase of our knowledge of the indus- 
trial and labor conditions in America, it at least deserves the most 
careful consideration of all those interested in statistical problems. 


RoBertT RENE KUCZYNSKI. 
Washington, D. C. 
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NOTES. 





Sterility of American Women. A small pamphlet by Dr. 
George J. Engelmann of Boston, which is reprinted from the 
Journal of the American Medical Association, summarizes the evi- 
dence with regard to the increasing sterility of American women, 
and contributes some facts gathered by the author independ- 
ently of the census figures and general statistics already published. 
The author’s observations are based mainly upon 1,700 cases in 
private and dispensary practice in St. Louis and the study of 2,038 
cases taken from the genealogical records of Massachusetts. Dr. 
Engelmann’s observations show that in St. Louis about 21.2 per 
cent. of American-born women were sterile among the laboring 
classes, but among the “higher classes,” taking Americans born 
of American parents, the average was 23.6 per cent. This corre- 
sponds quite closely to the figures worked out by Kuczynski from the 
Massachusetts census of 1895, which indicate that the sterility of the 
American born of all classes in Massachusetts is 20.2 per cent., while 
among the foreign-born it is only 11.2 per cent. While the number 
of childless women is great, the average number of children per 
married woman is correspondingly small and has apparently been 
declining since the first settlement of the country. Dr. Engelmann 
estimates from his genealogical records that from 1600 to 1650 the 
number of children to a married couple averaged 6.7; from 1804 to 
1811 it had fallen to 4.27, while at the present time the number of 
children to each marriage among the laboring classes of St. Louis 
was slightly over 2.0, but among the “higher class” Americans of 


American parentage only 1.8. 
H. W. F. 


Trade-unions in Denmark. The editor of the Nationalokon- 
omisk Tidskrift contributes to the November-December (1901) num- 
ber of that journal an important note on Danish trade-unions.' 
These organizations were introduced into Denmark relatively late, 
the first union being formed in 1869, by typographers. Once started, 
however, the movement seems to have found itself on favorable 
ground, for by 1893 there were some 400 unions with about 35,000 


1 A. Jensen, Fagforeningerne i Danmark (6te Hefte, S. 619). 
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members. Since that date growth has been still more rapid, so that 
on January 1, 1900, there had been organized 1195 unions with a 
membership of 96,295. Between 1880 and 1890, 188 were formed, 
and in the next decennial period, 974. Over three-fourths of all 
adult male labor in trades and industry are organized. Good times 
strengthen this consolidation of interests, which weakens during 
periods of depression. 

Most of the Danish unions are, as one would expect, small: seven- 
tenths of them number less than fifty members each, and over one- 
fourth not above ten. Most unions are local in character, embrac- 
ing a single trade or branch of industry in a single town or hamlet. 
The interests of these local bodies are then federated by trades into 
district leagues, which, with a smaller number of unfederated unions, 
are consolidated under a joint central organization, De Samvirkende 
Fagforbund. Outside of this central organization are found only 
109 unions with 15,026 members; it includes five-sixths of all 
organized labor in the country. It is only of late years that a second 
form of union has arisen, the socalled /ndustriforbund, which com- 
prises all laborers, male or female, with or without a trade, who 
are engaged in the same industry. These two principles of organiza- 
tion are, exceptionally, carried on side by side. ‘There are likewise 
joint associations which unite all the trades of a single town; of 
these there were in January, 1900, 54, including 79,638 laborers. 

Results seem, at first sight, remarkable: on the average for all 
trades, day-wages in 1899 exceeded those of 1892 by 60 per cent. 
At the same time the working-day has been shortened from 11.4 to 
10.1 hours. Thus pay by the hour has increased 80 per cent. in 27 
years. This rise is popularly regarded as a result of the union move- 
ment; there is, indeed, a sort of trade-union cult in the land. But 
a multiplicity of causes have certainly been at work and without the 
unions wages would have increased considerably in the period named. 
But the rate of compensation is considerably less variable than it 
was before the formation of unions, and it is altogether likely that 
organization has at least enabled the laborer to hold fast what has 
once been gained—it has not been necessary to begin over again after 
a depression. 

The expense of the organizations have been heavy—idleness due 
to strikes, between 1891-1899, cost $1,011,960. By far the largest 
drain was made by the great lock-out of 1899.1. Of the outlays for 
1899-1900, $28,620 went to support members out of work, $14,850 


1 See YALE REvIEw, vol. viii, No. 4 (February, 1900), p. 453. 
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for travelling agents, $11,070 to the sick, $2,970 to the injured and 
$4,860 in cases of death. In Copenhagen organized direction of 
labor is maintained in twenty trades, and twenty-six federations 
and two independent unions issue journals—most of them once a 
month. The cost of all this has not been light on the individual 
labor, as the following table, compiled in 1900, shows: 


4743 members paid up to 3 Kroner!’ (annually). 











17883 between 3- 6 
5514 6-8 
8688 8-11 
23986 II-14 
4472 14-17 
11034 17-21 
4495 22-27 
1213 28-36 
8501 38-42 
1580 44-48 
2921 52 or over 


The ordinary annual subscription amounts to about $405,000. 

Local unions engage more extensively in philanthropic, cultural 
and political undertakings. Some experiments have also been made 
in codéperation, both productive and consumptive; cooperative baker- 
ies are found in fifteen towns, and one dairy, three butcher’s shops 
and one clothing store in Copenhagen. No information concerning 
the fortunes of these undertakings is given. 

The organizations are most heterogeneous in interests, and, indeed, 
in social station, but the leaders have been able to maintain good 
discipline and to check seditious and separatist tendencies. 

A. G. KELLER. 

Yale University. 


1 One Krone = 27 cents. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Imperium et Libertas: A Study in History and Politics. By Bernard 
Holland. London: Edward Arnold, 1901—379 pp. 


The author’s real subject, as well as his point of view, may be 
suggested by a direct quotation from his introductory chapter. “I 
may, perhaps, be allowed to say that the result of a long and close 
study of the whole history of the United Kingdom has been to 
modify to some extent views which I, like other Englishmen of 
conservative connection, education, and temperament, had previously 
held.” The remaining part of the paragraph contains an obscure 
and non-committal reference to the Irish question. We are led to 
infer that the author has changed his mind on that burning question. 
He believes that the country was well advised in rejecting Mr. 
Gladstone’s proposals of 1886 and 1893. Yet it seems that a measure 
of constitutional evolution, on different lines, is becoming desirable. 
Then follows a rather humble confession that the author may be in 
error, yet he maintains that his views of Ireland have in principle 
met the approval of men whose opinion carries weight in their 
application to English colonies. 

The author has in view a very specific purpose. He intends to 
lead other English conservatives to effect a radical change in their 
minds towards the Irish nation. The paragraph from which quota- 
tion has been made is almost the only obscure passage in the book, 
and from this every trace of obscurity disappears upon the reading 
of the book. The subject is approached in a roundabout way, yet it 
is approached and handled with telling effect. The Latin words of 
the title are chosen, apparently, because they have a gentler sound 
than the anglicized forms. Jmperium is made to stand for “power 
over others,” while Libertas is made to do duty for power over 
oneself, and the “one” in question is “a person, a corporation, or a 
nation.” The author really means Imperium versus Libertas. The 
words are made to stand for the two contradictory theories of the 
state which have constituted the conflict of the ages; yet there is 
not a line in the book to indicate that the author knows or cares 
anything about the modern literature elaborating these two theories. 
From beginning to end the book deals with facts and observations. 
The reader is, as it were, surreptitiously led to the apprehension of 
contradictory principles of government as they have appeared in 
history. 
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The principles involved in the Irish question are seen first as they 
appeared in the relations of England to the American colonies during 
the early years of the reign of George III. At that time, both in 
England and in America, the minds of men were victims to those 
notions of government which our author represents by Jmperium, 
or power over others. It is that notion of the State whose model is 
the relation of a master and his slaves which has found classic 
expression in the writings of Austin. The American colonists had 
been neglected for many generations. The different colonies did 
indeed hold some sort of relation to the Crown, but through their 
colonial assemblies they were for the most part enabled to have their 
own way. For the colonists to submit to the rule of the English 
Parliament meant to them slavery. Each colony had its own parlia- 
ment, it could tolerate no interference with its domestic affairs by an 
alien Parliament in which it was not represented. To the English 
statesman, on the other hand, the English Parliament was supreme 
over every part of the empire. Parliament, therefore, had power to 
legislate for the colonies in every particular. Any other theory 
meant the disruption of the state. Men were everywhere victims 
of a false theory of government, which they could interpret only in 
terms of slavery or despotism. Franklin complained that each 
individual Englishman, whenever he talked about the colonies, had 
a habit of jostling himself into the throne beside the king and of 
asserting his right to rule over the colonies. The Americans were 
willing to be governed by the king in Parliament, if by Parliament 
they were allowed to mean their own colonial assemblies. But no 
Englishman would admit this. Not even Burke and the other sup- 
porters of the American cause in England would admit the American 
theory. America had really grown to be a nation with a mind of 
its own, and the English of the day were, almost to a man, blind 
to the fact. Only one or two Englishmen, who had lived in the 
two countries, clearly apprehended the possibility of continuing the 
union upon the modern principle of mutual concessions. England 
lost the colonies through the ignorance of English statesmen. 

But England still had a possession in North America. A good 
many Royalists took refuge in Canada during the Revolutionary 
war. Many of these remained as permanent settlers, and Canada 
was already occupied by Frenchmen. Two colonial governments 
were set up, Quebec occupied chiefly by the French, and Toronto 
occupied by Americans, English and immigrants from Europe. In 
the experience of Canada our author comes much nearer to the 
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problems involved in the Irish question. If ever two peoples were 
enemies by nature and by tradition they were the English and French 
of a hundred years ago. The elder Pitt used to say that the French 
were the natural enemies of the English. Yet the English govern- 
ment has in fact won the loyal support of a conquered French colony. 
To the student of the principles of home rule the story is a fascinating 
one. First, there was an attempt to govern the colonies of Canada 
by executive manipulation, by suppressing or ignoring the popular 
will. In both Quebec and Toronto there were popular assemblies, 
but these had little power. After the Reform act of 1832, in Eng- 
land, the popular will could no longer be suppressed in Canada. 
The legislatures refused to vote supplies. There were rebellions. A 
royal commission investigated the situation and the colonies were 
saved from separation from the Mother Country by the new consti- 
tution of 1840 uniting Upper and Lower Canada under one govern- 
ment. The chief reason for this feature was the wish to shield the 
Protestant minority in Quebec from the domination of the French 
Catholic majority. But even yet the French had greater political 
power than the bigoted Protestant minority was disposed to tolerate. 
The constitution passed the crucial test when Lord Elgin was 
Governor General in 1849. The legislature passed an act indemnify- 
ing some French Catholics whose property had been destroyed in 
the rebellions which had occurred ten years earlier. The loyalists 
raised riotous opposition. Twice was the Governor attacked by mobs 
in the streets of Montreal. The Parliament building was fired and 
burned to the ground. The Governor was made to feel the reproba- 
tion of nearly all classes in Canada, except the French Catholics. 
He was severely criticized in the English House of Commons by Mr. 
Gladstone and others. The House of Lords lacked only three votes 
of passing a resolution of condemnation; yet the English executive 
sustained the Governor, and he stood firm. Thus the proud Anglo- 
Saxon in Canada had liberty forced upon him by the wise interfer- 
ence of a just and firm imperial government. The French were won 
to unfeigned loyalty. Twenty years later the Protestant minority 
in Quebec alone were willing to trust their lives and fortunes to the 
Catholic majority; and fifty years later a representative of the Prot- 
estant minority in the Dominion legislature bore conspicuous testi- 
mony to the uniform justice and generosity which they had ever 
received at the hands of their French fellow citizens. And at the 
Queen’s last great Jubilee no subject was more admired and honored 
than were the French Catholics, who represented Canada. 
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Having demonstrated how the principles of /mperium had driven 
the American colonies into independence, and how the principles of 
Libertas had transformed a hostile French colony into loyal and 
devoted subjects, our author is prepared to deal with the Irish ques- 
tion direct. But he does not do this until he has followed Lord 
Elgin from Canada to India, where he makes the discovery that the 
methods whereby he had won the loyalty of the French in Canada 
are similar to those whereby the great Lord Canning had won the 
loyalty of the native Indians. Thus, even among Asiatics, true 
empire is founded upon the principles of liberty. 

Our author’s view of the Irish question may be indicated by a 
quotation from the last paragraph of the two chapters devoted to 
the subject: “The burden of proof lies heavily upon those who advo- 
cate any large constitutional change. Yet the existing centralization 
of England, Scotland and Ireland is not so antique or sacro-sanct 
that no modification may be even considered. A ‘true development’ 
has been described as ‘one which is conservative of the course of 
development which went before it; which is that development and 
something besides.’ With this test the federalization of the United 
Kingdom would comply, since it would preserve the political union 
completed in 1801, while it relieved the burden of the central govern- 
ment and Parliament, and restored a sufficient life of their own to 
the several countries united.” The federal principle has worked 
well in the United States and in Canada, it is inaugurated under 
favorable auspices in Australia, it is contemplated as the best remedy 
to heal the wounds of South Africa. It is at any rate worth con- 
sidering as a means of settling the Irish question. With the United 
Kingdom federalized, a way would be open for a truly Imperial 
Parliament in which would be represented the various groups of 
federated states. 

The fourth and last part of the book is devoted to the considera- 
tion of the Empire. The relation of the different parts of the 
Empire to one another is not in a permanent or satisfactory condition. 
The United Kingdom maintains a navy for the defense of the 
Empire, though there is no regular or effective way of apportioning 
the burdens of its support. The United Kingdom may be drawn 
into serious international complication by the conduct of remote 
parts of the Empire over which there is no effective control. There 
is a growing need of a truly Imperial government, which may serve 
as an expression of the will of the Empire. And here again the 
wretched Irish question blocks the way. Ireland stands as the one 
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conspicuous failure in the building of empire. The local national 
spirit has been systematically violated. The efforts to unite have 
tended to separate, because the elemental principle of liberty has 
been disregarded. In the last chapter in the book our author refers 
to the correspondence between Cecil Rhodes and Mr. Parnell, which 
led Mr. Rhodes to contribute ten thousand pounds to the Irish 
Home Rule cause, with the intention of effecting a closer union 
between England and Ireland on the principle of federation, and thus 
paving the way for an Imperial federation of the different parts of 
the Empire. 

The entire work may be characterized as a study in the evolution 
of the federal principle in government, and this itself is a study in 
the most effective means of substituting Libertas for Imperium, 
the will of the people for the power of the few. Nothing could more 
vividly portray the progress in this revolution than our author’s 
treatment of the formation of the late Australian Federation. The 
people of Australia worked out their own Constitution and sub- 
mitted it to popular vote for approval. Then, in order that it should 
be formally legal, it must receive the approval of the English Parlia- 
ment. But there were items in the Constitution which seemed to the 
English government unwise. The Australian delegates took the 
position that they had no right to modify the measure since it had 
received the approval of the Australian people. There was no 
suggestion on the part of any English statesman that the British 
government had any right to override the wishes of the Australian 
states. The British government was regarded as in the position of 
trustees for the entire Empire. It was their duty as trustees to see 
that no harm came to the Empire. They could not enforce changes, 
but, in the interests of future harmony, it was their duty to suggest 
changes. In this way slight modifications were effected. Thus is 
illustrated Thomas Hill Green’s dictum that it is will and not force, 
upon which the state is founded. 

The appendix contains the texts of the British North American 
Act and the Constitution of the Australian Federation. 

JESSE MACY. 

Iowa College. 
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A History of Political Theories: Ancient and Modern. By William 
Archibald Dunning, Ph.D., Professor of History in Columbia 
University. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1902—8vo, xxv, 


360 pp. 

The surprise expressed by Professor Dunning in his preface that 
the history of political theories should have hitherto received such 
slight attention in England and America, is fully justified. An ade- 
quate understanding of political history is obviously impossible with- 
out an accurate knowledge of the aims and ideals by which peoples 
have been actuated, and yet except for the slight sketch of Pollock 
and the wholly unsatisfactory work of Blakey, there does not exist 
in our language even an attempt at a treatment of the course of 
development of political speculation. In the work under review, 
Professor Dunning presents us with the first section of a comprehen- 
sive, connected account of political theories, covering classic and me- 
dizval times. That in doing this, he has laid both historians and poli- 
tical photographers under great obligation, there can be no question. 
The statements of fact are uniformly correct, the criticism, when 
indulged in, just, the style accurate and clear. Under circumstances 
such as these, it seems almost ungrateful to complain that more 
has not been given us, and yet one cannot avoid a regret that from 
an authority so competent certain topics should not have been more 
fully developed. But eight pages are given to the account of Plato’s 
Republic; Xenophon’s Cyropedia is not even mentioned; no allusion 
is made to the political views of Socrates, and four pages only 
devoted to the Stoics and Epicureans. But especially unsatisfying 
is the treatment of the political theories implicit in Roman law and 
constitutional practice. To this large and complicated topic scarcely 
ten pages are granted. This is all the more to be regretted from 
the iact that within this very field recent research and interpretation 
has added so much that is new. It may possibly be said, however, 
regarding these deficiencies, that inasmuch as the especial end 
which Professor Dunning has had in view has been to arouse an 
interest in a much neglected though important field, the work 
which he has given us is better than would have been a larger 
and more exhaustive treatise. 

From the standpoints of scholarly investigation and orientation, 
Professor Dunning has done his best work in the chapters which 
deal with the medieval theories of Church and Empire. Here is 
revealed an accurate and comprehensive first-hand acquaintance 
with the writings dealt with. Within the one hundred and twenty- 
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five pages devoted to this topic, the chief political writings from the 
ninth to the fifteenth century are mentioned, and their character 
and contents satisfactorily set forth. This is the ground which 
Gierke has gone over with such exhaustive scholarship in the third 
volume of his Das deutsche Genossenschaftsrecht. So thoroughly 
has he exploited the writings of the churchmen, the legists, and the 
canonists, of these years, that no subsequent writer can hope to add 
much to the material which he has presented. But Gierke’s method 
is to state in extremely succinct form under topical heads the various 
views held, and in voluminous notes to refer the reader to the pas- 
sages in the works of the different writers where these views are 
to be found expressed. The result, however satisfying from the 
standpoints of scholarship and logical order, is that in no one place 
is there given a complete and connected account of the theories of 
any one era or of any particular individual. Moreover, almost no 
attempt is made to explain the manner in, and extent to, which these 
theories were the outcome of objective political facts. Thus without 
adding much, perhaps, to the substance of Gierke’s work, Professor 
Dunning has set in clearer, more connected, and especially more 
personal light, the political thought of these years. 

The work closes with an admirable chapter upon Machiavelli. 
Nowhere in all the literature which has centered around the much 
disputed character of this wonderful man has the reviewer found so 
appreciative and judicious an estimate. By way of appendix there 
is given a useful bibliography of the texts and editions of the writers 


especially considered. 
W. W. WILLOUGHBY. 
Johns Hopkins University. 





Homeric Society; a Sociological Study of the Iliad and Odyssey. By 
Albert Galloway Keller, Ph.D. Longmans, Green & Co., 1902 


—Vili, 332 pp. 

In all literature there is no other world so throbbing with life, 
sO organic in its symmetry and solidarity, as that which Homer 
has drawn for us; and to know that world in its totality, to see 
that life steadily and see it whole, is in itself a liberal education. 
The scholar who reads his Homer through, year after year, becomes 
a citizen of that world and breathes its air; but the average stu- 
dent, it is to be feared, gets but glimpses and scraps. Buchholz’s 
encyclopaedic Realien are not for him; he has scant time for Glad- 
stone’s discursions; and even Jebb gives him too much of Homeric 
criticism and too little of Homer’s world. 
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And so, while we are waiting for Seymour’s Homeric Life, we 
hail his younger colleague’s gift to the Greeks. Dr. Keller has 
quarried the great Epics and out of the material thus won has 
built up an Homeric sociology on the lines drawn by Professor 
Sumner. In successive chapters he treats concisely, and yet com- 
prehensively, the ethnic environment; industrial organization; 
religious ideas and usages; property; marriage and the family; 
government, classes, justice, etc. This is for us a new departure 
in sociological as well as in Homeric studies; and it bears the 
stamp of good, patient, solid work, which one would rather com- 
mend than criticise. One does miss an adequate account of 
Homeric ethics, which would relieve somewhat the gloom of 
Homeric theology; nor will every reader agree that “the Homeric 
Greeks had practically nothing of the arts and luxury.” Had the 
author taken account of the archaeological illumination of the 
poems, as he watched the forging of Achilles’ shield and studied 
the appointments of Helen’s palace (to say nothing of Arete’s), 
he could hardly have used this language. And he would certainly 
have found something to say of inlaying and (more definitely) of 
kyanos. Now and then, we have what the author calls in another 
“a striking example of neglect of context,” as on page 92 (Od. 
xiii, 272-77) and on page 137 where the “three shares” are in fact 
seven. 

It may be ungracious to look a gift-horse in the mouth, yet one 
old Grecian would be happier if his sociological brethren could dis- 
pense with the word “societal,” which is scarcely as neat a term 
as “syngenism”! But Dr. Keller has laid all Grecians under real 
obligations and his study of Homeric society ought to find a place 
on the table of every Homeric student. 

J. IRVING MANATT. 


Brown University. 


The Care of Destitute, Neglected and Delinquent Children. By 
Homer Folks. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1902— 
pp. 251. 

The volume by Mr. Folks must be considered as a part of a series 
of discussions, and deals only with children who are under the care 
of public or private charity. Preventive, educational and custodial 
agencies do not come within the scope of this treatise. 

The principal topics are public and private care of destitute 
children, removal of children from almshouses, state schools, placing- 
out systems, rescue of neglected children, delinquent children. 
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The form of treatment is historical, with emphasis on the methods 
employed during the successive periods of American life. There is 
no attempt to extend the comparative method far enough to exploit 
the experience of European countries, but the lessons furnished by 
our own country are accurately presented. The result is that we 
have not a system of principles, but a critical narrative of the pro- 
cess of development of practice. The nearest approach to a sum- 
mary of the author’s own conclusions is found in the discussion of 
“tendencies” revealed by this survey. 

The full and carefully selected bibliography will enable the student 
to enter into the entire literature of the subject. At every step one 
realizes that he is walking with a guide who is modest to self- 
effacement and altogether free from dogmatism, but who moves for- 
ward with firm tread along a path made familiar by learning and 
technical experience. Among our experts none stands higher than 
the cultivated author, and in this work he writes out of the memories 
and studies of a fruitful life, and gives to the public wise and 


reliable counsel. 
CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON, 
University of Chicago. 





The Measurement of General Exchange-Value. By Correa M. 


Walsh. The Macmillan Co., 1gor. 
This is a book conspicuous both for its merits and defects. It 
treats far more completely than any previous work of the fluctuation 
in price levels and the construction of “index numbers.” The author 
seems to have made acquaintance with practically the whole literature 
of his subject. We find only one slight omission in his detailed 
history of the various formulas which have been proposed for averag- 
ing prices. His copious bibliography, covering one hundred and 
forty-one titles, is in itself of sufficient value to make the book a 
useful work of reference. The utility of this bibliography is greatly 
increased by the running commentary of the author, which describes 
and criticises the contents of many of the works cited. Further 
criticism and analysis of the more important works are contained 
in the volume itself. The author attempts to trace the origin of the 
many different methods which have been proposed for measuring 
price levels, though he discovers that the same formula has 
been frequently re-invented. He considers the method by which 
the prices of different commodities are “simply” averaged, or are 
averaged with “weights”; the method of percentages in place of the 
actual prices; of arithmetical, geometrical and harmonic means; 
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the so-called method of double-weighting and many other contri- 
vances more ingenious than useful. The author concludes that weights 
ought properly to be employed in the construction of an index num- 
ber and observes that the socalled unweighted mean is really a 
weighted one, the weights being disguised. We agree with him 
that “it is especially absurd to refrain from using roughly reckoned 
uneven weighting on the ground that it is not accurate, and instead 
to use even weighting which is much more inaccurate” (page 83). 
Much discussion ensues as to the best method of weighting ; whether 
various commodities should enter into the average price level in 
proportion to their importance in working men’s budgets, as in 
the Aldrich Senate Report on wholesale prices, or in proportion 
to their importance in consumption of the entire community, or 
in proportion to the quantities of the several commodities in export 
and import statistics, or in proportion to the quantities which have 
changed ownership in the course of a year, or according to some 
other rule. The question is also discussed as to whether the weights 
should be determined by the simple quantities of various commodi- 
ties, or by the values of those commodities. The author decides 
upon a complicated formula involving both the arithmetical and 
geometrical averages. 

From a purely practical standpoint little objection can be made 
to the employment of Mr. Walsh’s formula except on the score of 
the labor involved in using it. On the other hand, it is doubtful 
whether (from the same practical standpoint) the formula has any 
great advantages over the simpler ones which he would supersede. 
One of the most noteworthy facts in connection with the measure- 
ment of price levels is that, except in rare cases, almost all methods 
give similar results. But the author is confessedly more interested 
in theory than in practice, and his formula must stand or fall accord- 
ing to the soundness or unsoundness of the theoretical foundations 
which he has laid. While many of these foundations are sub- 
stantial, there seem to be others which are not. We believe that 
a formula for average prices may be correct for some purposes 
and incorrect for others. We cannot agree with Mr. Walsh when 
he maintains that the purpose of an index number has nothing to do 
with its measurement. According to him, any magnitude should be 
measured before we discuss the purpose for which that measurement 
is to be used. He thus sets himself the task of finding the one 
correct measure of general exchange-values. By restricting him- 
self to one measure rather than several, he seems needlessly to 
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limit the scope and value of his work. He depends upon certain 
fancied analogies with physical science. Yet even in the measure- 
ment of length, the purpose in view should be considered before 
the measurement is made. The height of a freight car, for instance, 
though seemingly a simple magnitude and independent of any 
question of purpose, may have several different meanings according 
to the use to which the measurement is to be put. If we require 
the height of the car in order that we may construct a bridge under 
which it will pass, the height must be reckoned from the track to the 
topmost outside point. If, on the other hand, we wish to know 
whether the car is high enough to contain a certain crate for ship- 
ment, we must take the inside measure at the doorway. Similarly 
the price level may be high or low in many different senses. If we 
are speaking of the purchasing power of the wage-earner’s dollar, 
prices should be retail and the weights should be based on working- 
men’s budgets, while wages themselves must obviously not be 
included. For measuring the purchasing power of the wealthy 
classes it is quite as evident that servant’s wages should be included 
and that the method of weighting must be changed; or to turn toa 
widely different problem, if we are discussing the sense in which 
the level of prices is connected with the quantity of circulating 
medium, neither of the preceding methods apply. In such a case 
we must include every price, wholesale and retail; we must include 
prices of all commodities, even land, securities, and human ser- 
vices, and we must weight these, not in proportion to the amounts 
consumed, but in proportion to the amounts exchanged for the 
circulating medium. This latter subject has been briefly treated by 
the present writer in Economic Journal, vol. 7, pages 516-21. 

Not only does the author abjure all utilitarian ends in discussing 
his index numbers, but he also maintains that the measurement of 
general exchange value is independent of any consideration of 
“probability.” He thus confines himself to mere averages and 
makes no study of the deviation from those averages. He also puts 
himself out of sympathy with much valuable work which has been 
done in this field by such writers as Cournot and Edgeworth. 

Mr. Walsh is doubtless right in sharply distinguishing “esteem- 
value” or utility from exchange-value. Yet we are sorry that he 
confines his attention entirely to the latter; for many of the problems 
for which index numbers are constructed relate, as it seems to us, 
more intimately to esteem-value than to exchange-value. The 
author regards commodities as varying only in relation to each 
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other and compares their variation to the mutual motions of the 
heavenly bodies. Just as all motion is often said to be relative, so 
the economic world must be treated as a world of shifting com- 
modities without reference to any intervening medium in which they 
move. But Newton in his Principia postulated not only a “relative 
space” determined by actual bodies of matter but also an “absolute 
space” with reference to which his three laws of motion hold true. 
The natural analogy would be that not only do concrete commodities 
shift with relation to each other, but also in a sort of absolute space 
of esteem-value or utility. The author does not deny this. He 
simply declines to consider the question. He frankly declares his 
intention to confine himself to relative exchange-value. From this 
point of view it becomes impossible to consider variations in the 
mass of commodities considered as a whole. 

One of the author’s original contributions to his subject is the 
theorem that the general exchange-value of any particular com- 
modity is to be measured not only in terms of all other commodities, 
but in all commodities including that particular commodity itself. 
The chief advantage of this procedure seems to be that in passing 
from the general exchange value of one commodity to that of any 
other commodity we only need to multiply or divide by a certain 
factor. 

Many readers will be repelled by a certain aridity of style; yet 
no one can read the book without instruction. It will doubtless 
remain for many years as the standard and most exhaustive treatise 
on the subject with which it deals. I. F. 





RECENT LITERATURE. 


“The Evolution of Modern Money,” by William W. Carlile, 
M.A. (The Macmillan Co., New York), is an attempt “to treat the 
phenomena of money, from first to last, from the historical stand- 


point.” The author, however, is not without his theories nor does 
he hesitate to promulgate them. He argues against Gresham’s Law 
(as applied to monetary standards) as well as against the quanti- 
tative theory of money. The chief value of the book seems to 
consist in depicting the remoter historical causes which have pro- 
duced transitions from one standard to another, particularly from 
bimetallism or silver monometallism to gold monometallism. He 
emphasizes the fact that the general enactments which purport to 
change monetary standards are really the effect or culmination of 
historical movements rather than their cause or beginning. The 
monetary transitions of Rome, England, France, and other countries 
of modern Europe, are separately described. He traces the effects 
of the principle of imitation. “The proximate cause of a change 
of standard is ordinarily the influence of neighboring countries.” 
“Germany adopted the gold standard in 1872 and the rest of Europe 
within the decade.” In spite of many evidences of bias the book 
is a valuable addition to the literature of money. 

The subject of sanitation has received far less attention from 
either the public or the health officials in the United States than 
in Great Britain or on the Continent. This is partly due to our 
over-absorption in wealth-producing, but chiefly to the fact that our 
less crowded city conditions have rendered such attention less 
necessary. The rapid growth of our urban centres during the past 
twenty-five years has radically changed all this, and with the develop- 
ment of crowded areas of population it has been found desirable 
to give much more attention than formerly to questions of public 
health. Under these conditions, when either a private individual or 
a public officer desired to ascertain what was the general practice 
upon any matter concerning the public health, it was found neces- 
sary to consult state statutes and the reports relating to every impor- 
tant city in the Union. It was in the endeavor to make the general 
practices accessible to himself that Dr. Charles V. Chapin, Superin- 
tendent of Health of the city of Providence, first began the study 
of comparative city sanitation. The utility of this study to the 
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author suggested a comparative study of public sanitary methods 
in the United States, which has been published under the title 
“Municipal Sanitation in the United States” (Snow & Farnham, 
Providence). This work, which comprises nearly one thousand 
large octavo pages, is a practical study by a working health officer, 
and is accordingly intended for every-day use by health officers 
and students of municipal sanitary problems. The first chapter 
on sanitary organization is followed by others on the registration 
of vital statistics, nuisances, plumbing, water supply and sewers, 
inspection of food and dairy products, the public control of com- 
municable diseases and the disposal of garbage and other refuse. 
The author constantly reinforces his description with diagrams and 
other illustrations which give it an added value for practical uses. 
An appendix is added containing a large number of blank forms 
designed to show the legal routine in vogue in the leading cities. The 
work as a whole serves to show the rapid progress which has been 
made during the last half century in the United States in adapting 
city conditions to healthful life, and at the same time is a most 
valuable compendium of sanitary practice for the use of the city 
officers. 

Under the attractive as well as expressive title “Roman Public 
Life’ (The Macmillan Co., New York), Mr. A. H. J. Greenidge, 
M.A., of Oxford, has published a work of more than passing inter- 
est. This study, which is based upon an exhaustive examination 
of the Latin authors, treats first of the development of the Roman 
constitution considered in its wider meaning, and second, its prac- 
tical working under the Republic and under the principate. The 
work does not claim to present facts or theories that are new or 
original. Its treatment of the well known is, however, so thor- 
oughly scientific, its arrangement is so systematic and its language 
so clear and simple, that it cannot fail of its high purpose “to 
exhibit the political genius of the Roman in connection with all the 
chief problems of administration which it attempted to solve.” The 
work contains a carefully selected bibliography arranged under 
topics, and is supplied with comprehensive indices of subjects, of 
Latin words, and of the Latin and Greek authors cited in the text. 

In his “St. Paul and the Roman Law” (imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York), Mr. W. E. Ball finds the opportunity to 
explain a number of the most puzzling utterances in the Epistles 
as figures of speech based on the every-day usages in Roman private 
law. His work contributes both to the popular understanding of 
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Roman institutions and of St. Paul’s use of them in illustrating 
Christian doctrine. 

Professor Samuel Macauley Jackson’s “Huldreich Zwingli, the 
Reformer of German Switzerland” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York), is an admirable specimen of dispassionate and yet sympa- 
thetic biographical writing. It is based on a critical study of first- 
hand materials and is attractively illustrated by photographs and 
facsimiles. Professor Vincent of Johns Hopkins has contributed 
to the volume a lucid survey of German Switzerland in the sixteenth 
century. As a companion to the biography, Professor Jackson has 
edited a volume of Selections from Zwingli for the series of Trans- 
lations and Reprints issued by the Department of History of the 
University of Pennsylvania (Longmans, Green & Co., New York). 
The selections have been translated and provided with explanatory 
notes. 

The reader will find in “The French Revolution: A Sketch,” by 
Professor Shailer Matthews of the University of Chicago (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York), one of the best brief surveys of 
France before the Revolution and of the Revolution to the estab- 
lishment of the Republic, to be had in English. The results of the 
studies of the last twenty years are clearly and vividly presented 
in a dispassionate spirit. The history of the Republic to the fall 
of the Convention is narrated on a much reduced scale, and is truly 
merely a sketch. This lack of proportion is unfortunate. As a 
whole, however, the volume is deserving of hearty commendation. 

Most of the short histories of the United States, however scholarly 
they may be, are so obviously prepared for the great text-book 
public, that the general reader finds them uninviting. There is 
consequently abundant room for an interesting unscholastic narra- 
tive like that of Mrs. Viola Conklin, “American Political History 
Popularly Told” (Henry Holt & Co., New York). Passing lightly 
over the Colonial period, the author devotes nearly three-quarters 
of her four hundred pages to the years between the end of the 
Revolution and the beginning of the Civil War. The Revolution 
and the Civil War are treated very briefly. Within the limits she 
has set herself, the author has been very successful in the selection 
and presentation of her material, and her book is a marked advance 
on the shorter popular histories now before the public. 

Mr. W. H. P. Phyfe, the author of useful handbooks on pronun- 
ciation, in his “5,000 Facts and Fancies: A Cyclopedia of Impor- 
tant, Curious, Quaint and Unique Information in History, Litera- 
ture, Science, Art and Nature, etc., etc.” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
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New York), has apparently put into print the collections of many 
years in his scrap-book or commonplace books. The contents are 
most varied, but the work of compilation has been performed with- 
out system, and, if the historical articles may be taken as examples, 
without scholarship. It is of little service to any reader, however 
humble, to be informed that the book of Job “is now generally 
referred to the 16th century before Christ,” or to have the year 
1184 B. C. given as the date of the fall of Troy. There is, no doubt, 
much that is interesting and useful in the volume, but the production 
of such a cyclopedia requires not merely zeal in collecting, but 
knowledge and skill in sifting and verification. 

The Eighteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology (1896-7), Part 2 (Washington, D. C. ), contains an elaborate 
compilation of Indian land concessions in the United States, by 
Charles C. Royce. An introduction of over 120 pages is furnished 
by Cyrus Thomas, covering briefly the policy of Spain, France, 
and England regarding the possessory rights of the natives, with 
a fuller treatment of the policy of the thirteen colonies. Mr. Royce’s 
contribution is exceptionally full and detailed: the date and place 
of treaties of concession, beginning with 1784, are recorded in 
tabular form, together with reference to the state documents in 
question; a description of the cession or reservation, and historical 
data or remarks. To aid in fixing locations with accuracy, a fine 
series of 67 special maps is added, comprising about half of the bulk 
of the volume. The whole work, which is satisfactorily indexed, 
is a credit to the Bureau, and will be of much assistance to students 
of American history and ethnology. 

The volume on the government of Minnesota in the series known 
as the Handbooks of American Government has been prepared by 
Professor Frank L. McVey of the University of Minnesota (The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1901). It contains a short description 
of the historical development of Minnesota, a well-balanced account 
of the State and local governmental organization and a more 
extended treatment of the actual workings of the machinery of 
government. The work is evidently written especially for the use 
of the high schools in the State, and is admirably adapted for that 
purpose. At the same time it may be used with profit by the student 
of comparative State administration. The text is supplemented by 
appendices containing statistics of the growth and nativity of popu- 
lation, a copy of the acts establishing the territorial government, 
the enabling act, and the present constitution. It is supplied with 
a convenient index. 
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